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J derive from the er law, in the field of 


Reavun, 


I HERE preſent you with my humble ſen- 


| timents on a ſubject of the greateſt impor- 
' tance. The favourable manner in which the 


ſpeech I made at the Bar- meeting was received 


by that learned and reſpectable body, was cer- 
tiainly the impelling motive; but a ſenſe of 
public duty was the deciding principle, which 
las induced me to launch my Frigates of Pa- 
triotiſm into the Sea of Public Opinion. A 
Student in the canon and municipal law, = 
am determined my acquirements in both ſhall 
be at the ſervice of my Country, and exerting, 
as Jever will, whatever talents I poſſeſs at the 
Bar in defence of her liberties, if attacked 
1n the courts by uſurped or illegal prerogative, 


ſoam I equally determined, if the moment 


ſhall make it neceſſary, to ſupport her rights, 
and with them the 7u/t and acknowledged pre- 


rogatrves of the Iriſh Crown, by the knowledge 


martial 


1 PREFACE. 


martial glory.“ * ſeaman by profeſſion, I 

will ever be found 5 5 
= Toe th my ed when facted duty call; . 
and conſcious as I am, I ſhould be unworthy : 
of the name I pride myſelf in, if I heſitated, 


where delay may be dangerous. I here, in 
the language of that glorious patriot, Lord 


 Ruffel, elegantly verſiſied by the father of the : 
preſent Mr. Canning, declare, that theſe 
0 Are the fixed a that le my foal 3 1 
. in ee e 
If any ſhould think, 1 bave 3 
Js added to the large number of Pamphlets, 
which bps already appeared on the ſubject of 
the Union, I beg them to remember, that, in 
times of danger, ſeamen do not content them- 
ſelves with paſſive courage; no, the naval 
een ee 
— rm hearts 19 pageant honove heal, 


„ They ſcorn the wretch that member at his poſt : - 
= Who, from the face of danger ſtrives to turn, 


'Y a 2 


Farconss. 5 


1 R We e neee . 


tioms may be the more cafily aſcertained by 
the Public, L have preferred the editions of 

the books quoted, which are in the Dublin 
le, n to all others. 


r 
2 Oftendite Bellum, Pacem Habebitis. g 
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8 Br; your Pamphler, a * Arguments 8 
againſt an Union, &c.“ you have forced every queſ- 
tion relative to that important ſubject into diſcuſſion; 

you, therefore, Sir, are anſwerable for all the conſe- 
| quences, whatever they may be, which ſhall attend 
the diſcuſſion of the queſtion of Union, at a moment 
when it is impoſſible the public mind can as yet have 
ſcttled into the regions of good humour and good 


temper, after the unhappy diſturbances which have 


ſhook the country to its centre. You ſay © the 
_ queſtion is of ſuch extent and importance, and ap- 


plies ſo warmly to all the feelings, prejudices, and 


paſſions of the human mind, that it cannot fail to be 
| univerſally debated ; the only fear is, that it will not 
be properly debated. » When a propoſal is made by 
you to a great and generous nation, as wicked and as 
1 -.: baſs 
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6 
baſe in principle, as that of Sextus to the noble Lu- | 
Cretia, you expreſs your fears leſt the inſult ſhould 


be reſented by Roman, thar is by Iriſh courage; yes, 
Sir, | truſt ſhould the folly and madneſs of Britiſh 


Miniſters, fluſhed withNaval greatneſs, acquired, how- _ 


ever, by the aſſiſtance of Iriſh valour, impel them to 
attempt the enjoyment cf a lawleſs embrace, that 
they ſhall find, thar the chaſtity of the faireſt virgin 
that ever appeared in this ſublunary world, will be 
defended by brothers, who would willingly die in 
defence of her honour; yes! they ſhall find, that not 
only ten thouſand, but ten times ten thouſand ſwords, 


hall leap from their ſcabbards to avenge the inſult, 


and learn to their colt, that in the defence of virgin 
| innocence, with Iriſnmen, the age of chivalry is 

not gone. Having expreſſed myſelf in the only 
language which I conceive fit for an honourable and 
ingenuous mind to ſpeak, when a propoſition of in- 


famy is made to it, I will in the ſequel condeſcend . 


do argue the © © queſtion of terms,” to prove to thoſe 
who can deign to calculate, when proſtitution is the 


price of ſuppoſed acquiſition, that if they can think 


as lightly of honour, as F alſtaff, they have no means 185 


of compelling the adulterer to keep his promiſe, and 


ſave the character of the lady, by a marriage; nay, 


even the ſettlement itſelf, being for an immoral con- 
: ſideration, would not be enforced in any court; and 
fill more dreadful to tell, Sir, we ſhould in that 
caſe, be deprived of the chance derivable from ho- 
nourable 9 in r to ſtrict law, as then 
there 


22 | Burke's Refi, onthe French Renton, 112,—1z. 


F 
| there would be no Court competent to try the queſ- 
tion of immorality. Nor can, nor will the juſtice of 
the oppoſition which, if neceſſary, I propoſe ſhould | 
eventually be made to a Union, be denied by any 
perſons of the preſent day, who were members of 
the Bar, the Volunteers, that illuſtrious band, not 
made up of a ſeZ, but of a nation, of Roman 


Catholics, Preſbyterians, and Proteſtants, unri- 


valled in either ancient or modern hiſtory, forget- 


| fo ting their feuds, and in mutual love embracing | 


each other; they united under the more glorious, 
more excellent, and truly Catholic names of Vo- 
lunteers and Chriſtians; they ſtepped forward, and, 
ſubordinate to the Iriſh ſenate, aſſerted the inde- 
pendence of the Iriſh monarch and nation, in op- 
poſition to a Britiſh legiſlature. This great and 
never-to-be-obliterated benefit, we owe to the pru- 
dence and magnanimity of that body of men, which, 
While there is an infant tongue to liſp their names, 
will be ſpoken of with veneration and gratitude; 
or the members of either Houſe of Parliament; in 
the year 1782, all theſe bodies did then ſeparately 
reſolve, they would riſk their lives and fortunes in 
defence of the independence of Ireland, at that 


period, when a Huſſey Burgh, animated the 


Bar, a Sharman and a Brownlow led the patriotic 
5 band, a Yelverton and a Harley i in the Commons. 
Houſe, ſeconded the motions, and ſupported the 
Principles of the father of Iriſh Freedom, from 
whence our increaſed trade, our improved agri- 
culture, and our advancements in literature, and 
our extenſion in ſcience, have ariſen; and when the 
good — and the wiſe and virtuous Charle- 


— 


| their ſeparate exiſtence mutually inconvenient, 


mons, by their votes in the Upper Houle af Par- 
hament. Previous to my conſidering this feheme 
of yours, which propoſes © fo much actual ornne, 
againſt © much contingent advantage, I ſhall 
take the liberty of obſerving on that part of your 
pamphlet, which is in the nature of previous re- 
marks. You fay,+ © tet us firſt view the queſtiow 
in the abſtract. Two independent ſtates, finding 


mutual benefit. Every independent ſociety or 
| ſtate has a right, conſiſtent with its exiſting duties 

and obligations, to propoſe the means which ap- 
pear moſt probable to the attainment ef the happi- 
_ nels of its people.” The truth of theſe abſtract 
propoſitions, guarded by this proviſo, that in the 
exerciſe of this right, nothing is done, which may 


prevent poſterity having the full enjoyment of 


_ thoſe privileges which they derive from God and 
Nature, and not from fociety,f I mean not tu dil- 
pute; but as moſt falſe conchuſions are drawn, 
from theſe admitted premiſſes, and in the ſhape of: 
arguments fircwed over the ſurface of your pam- 
phlet, it Mall be my buſineſs to enter into a-philo- 
ſophical analyſis of theſe principles, and, I hope, by 
—_ 12 1 Vill 90 * 2 more 


| © 
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* Burke's Refleftions.0n the. Pee W 25 
+ Page 2. 


t The do&rine maintained by me reſpeRing ſociety, al. 


ſerted by Blackſtone, vol. iv. page 83. . r wm wal 
— rata A 


boch evils, as thoſe ariing between two indepen- 


patriotic application of them. In this inquiry, 
the queſtion of the moral incomperency of 
Parliament to create this Revolution, Hall be de- 
monſtrated. 
By the belt poſition laid down i in the paragraphs LE 
I have quoted, you have. neceffarily re-broached 

chat doctrine, ſeparation, for the avowal of which, 
you have aſſiſted to puniſh certain perſons, union 
and ſeparation being neceſſarily correlative terms, 
it being impoſſible that any rational perſon, bona _ 
fide, intending to deviſe mcans for the removal of 
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dent ſtates, occaſioned by their © ſeparate exiſtence 
_ proving mutually inconvenient,” ſhould come to a 
deciſion on that point, without taking into his con- 
templation the advantages and diſadvantages at- 
tending a union, and a ſeparation, and then, and 
not before, decide on an impartial view of both ſitu- 
a tions for the leſs evil; he who decides with- 
| out viewing the queſtion propoſed to him for 8 Fo 
his conſideration in every light it can be ſeen, de- 
cides upon ex parte evidence; and though it be 
f Poffible for ſuch deciſions to be right, the probabi- 
lity is, they are wrong. This fair and candid 
| ſtatement of what the queſtion of union neceffarily 
involves, proves the good ſcaſe of the reſolution 
moved by Mr. Saurin at-the meeting of the Bar, 
and agreed to on a diviſion by 160 to 32, That 
the preſent moment was not the ſeaſon to agitate 
ſuch a queſtion.” But, Sir, no rational man will 
determine that, becauſe he ſuffers acknowledged 
evils, he is, to remove thoſe evils, to reſign the | 
guidance. ef himſelf to. the abſalute will of ano- 
B ther 
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bak for cever, and without the moſt remote poſſibi- 
iy of being ever again, ſui juris. At leaſt, Sir, if 


reaſon ever does ſo decide, it is after the moſt in- 


 fallible certainty, that he neither can by his own. 
good. ſenſe better his preſent” condition, nor by any 
other change, „ che advantages God and 
nature has given him. Have you then proved 
this is the ſituation of Ireland; ? have you ſhewn 
there is in the Iriſh Parliament ſuch a total inabi- 
lity to relieve the wants, to improve the advan- 


tages of this iſland, greater by the bounty of a 


kind Providence, than any in the world ? you 

| have not even attempted to bring any proof, 
though the libellous affertion has come from your 
Pen, and though it is not my intention to pro- 
claim the infallibility of the Iriſh Legiſlature, or 
to hut my eyes to its N from the cauſe of 
its country, and its apparent paxtiality to the mer- 
Castile intereſt of England, yet I cannot believe 
that if tic ties of natural love are not ſufficieritly 
| Rlrong, to make the maternal parent diſcharge her 
duties to all her children, the beſt recipe fot ſurn 
an evil, is a ſtep· mother: nor can 1 readily credit 
the flippant affertion which is made, that the'mer- 


_ chant of Cork. and Waterford will agree to with- 


draw his allegiance from that 5 whoſe fiat 
authorized his veſſels to plow the Weſt Indian 
ess, and whoſe * mandue of compact with the 
mo Directors 


y the Triſh Statute Sarner Geo. III. . Zr. 
entitled An AQ fot Regulating the Trade of Ireland, in and 


- from the Eaſt Indies, Fo: OM Hr. 
Pd for | 


: 11 


Directors of Eaſt Indian Commerce, bas TY 
the Hips of the Tadia Company t. to one * theſe 


"ny 


for M hed re preamble of this Ste | 
| tute, the act of the independent, not the provincial Iriſh 7 
Legiflature, after reciting the Britiſh aQ paſſed for granting 
2 prolongation of the Eaſt India Company's Charter for 
twenty-one Years, | from the firſt of March 1794, goes on and = 
ſtates, And whereas the confirming by an act of the Legiſla- 
ture of this kingdom, the excluſive privileges of the ſaid 
Company, upon the terms and ſubjeR to the ſeveral imitations, 
proviſions, regulations, and conditions in and by ebis act made, a= 
| #rofed, enafted or provided, will conduce to the ſtrength and 
wealth of the Britiſh empire, ſo ellential to the advancement 
.of the trade and proſperity of this kingdom ; and it is there- 
. fore expedient, that the faid privileges ſhould be confirmed: It is 
there fore enacted by the King, Lords and Commons of Ire- 
land, © Who, alone could ſurrender the undoubted right of the 
Iriſh ſubject to trade to the Ealt Indies, that ſo long as the 
ſluzdjects of this country enjoy the privileges reſerved for them 
by this att, 10 long does the legilature of Imperial Irelaud, 
allow to the Britiſh Eaſt India Company, the excluſive naviga- 
tion of the Indian ſea. By the 2d ſect. of this act, the fub 
jects of this kingdom are to export their goods to the Eaft 
from the port of Cork. By the 7th ſect. the India Company 
muſt provide 800 tons of ſhipping yearly for the Iriſh mer- 
2 * want them; and by the 8th ſeck. one "of the 
ompany's_ > outward-bound ſhips. is to touch at Cork between 
= and February every year. By the geh fee. freight - 
to be the ſame from Cork as from Great Britain. 'By the 
19th ſe&; it is exprefaly provided; that if any cefſion of tert 
| tory be obtained from the Chineſe, Gorerament by faid Com- 
pany, che ſubjects of this kingdom may navigate with their ſhips 
in the Eaſtern ſeas, or on the coaſis of Japan, Korea and China, 
on the ſame terms, aud under the ſame reſtrifiions of the ſub- 
dene 3 n ak Fae Eee after 
reading 
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very ports for the accommodation of the Iriſh 


merchant, a advantage which no Engliſhman en- 


e e the Seer pr get * ee welt of the 


5 


Pe n 
connexions, it is neceſſary he ſhould agree to the ſacrifice of the 
independent Legiſlature of his country, let him from this rather 
learn this incontrovertible truth, that commerce is the child, 
not the mather of Liberty, and that he who facrifices the latter | 
| in parting with the ſecurity of his treaſure, he parts, with the 
| treaſure itſelf. Acquainted with the merchants of the capital, 
whoſe brother I am, as being free of their guild, I believe 
3 them to be incapable of lending their aſſiſtance to the annibi- 
lation of that national grandeur, which their former patriotic 
exertions ſo greatly contributed to promote, and in the conti- be 
nuance of which, they are ſo materially intereſted. Under any 
—_—— to conſent to it, would be ignoble, but with 


ſach a poſitive parliamentary proof of the capability of an 


: Iriſh Senate, to improve the natural advantages of this iſland 
for trade and commerce, would be to fell their © birthright for 
a meſs of pottage.” The act here quoted is the very conſum- 


| mation of Legiſlative Independence, every other aft, compar- 


ed with this, was a ſlatute of aſſertions and juſt theories, but 


here theories have been reduced to practice, and aſſertions 


bottom in argument; yes, the Britiſh India Company which 


as ſuch, had for upwards of a century traded to the Eaſt, 
without knowing of, or caring about an Iriſh Parliament, ac- | 
| Knowledged its authority, in the year 1793, and to obtain 
| theexclufive trade of the Indian ſeas, agreed that Triſh fib- 
jede might trade to their poſſeſſions, on the conditions pre- 
- faxibed by an act of the Iriſh Legiſlature. Good Heavens! 


my beloved countrymen, furrender. this, and every other im- 
, perial, right fve. years after their perfect recognition by thoſe 
| whole intereſts induced them, and whoſe 89 
eee 


r „„ 
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Thames, and into two of the ports f of which 
iſland, thoſe ſhips do tegularly fail. Had you, 
Sir, defoce you undertook to preſcribe a remedy 


for the evils endured by the Iriſh nation, in confe- 


' quence of the kind of connection exiſting be- 


_ tween her and England, ſearched, as was your 
| bounden duty, the page of hiſtory, and ſeen what 


| - remedies the wiſdom. of nations had approved. = - 
you would then have found à more gentle, and 
more effectual preſcription in the · Diſpenſary of 
Europe. Tou ſhould before you propoſed to lriſn- 
men the annihilation of Iriſh independence, a 
| Union, as the only means of having the real in- 
tereſts of the country attended to, have enquired 0 
- whether there exiſted, in the Governments of Eu- 
rope, two countries ſo connected as Ireland and 
England are; and if there be, whether to promote 
the real intereſts of the country repreſenting Ice 
land. it has been neceſſary for her, to ſurrender 
the rights which her inhabitants acquired in right 


2 being the children of that Supreme Being 


* whole mercies are over all his works; and whole 


Ake is perfect freedom.“ If inquiry had fur- 
niſhed you with a caſe in point, you ſhould have 


| conſulted the hiſtory of that country, and have 
learned to what i it owed its riſe and progreſs; and 


learned as you are, you muſt know that ſimilar 
cCauſes, will produce ſimilar effects. As I preſume, 


Sir, you are ignorant that there exiſts an example 
in Europe of a a people connected with another na- 


tion, as r Ireland. is with Great Britain 
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by the Executive Magiſtrate, preſerving their 
rights aod liberties, and, with them, the meant of 
advancing. their oh intereſts, in defiance, of the 
corrupt miniſters and their. geputies, of the greater 
Nate, v will ksew hy locking into the works 
.:of-a.gentleman, who with another perſon was ex- 
empted from che Royal Pardon offered to Rebels 
during the American war. This kingly Repel has 
Ol late become @ great favourite with his Majeſty's 
Miniſters, and therefore I preſume bis authority | 
will not be denze 
- Say, ſays Mr. Adams, vol. 1ſt. p. 16,“ while their 
peighbours-have long ſince reſigned all their pre- 
—— the hands of Kings and Prieſts, this 
extraordinary people have preſeryed their ancient 
language, genius, laws, government, and manners, 
- without, innovation, longer than any other nation 


by.you, The pęople of Bi 


of Europe. In-conſequence of their having unit. = 


ed their .coyntry.unger the tüle of a Lordſhip, 
with Caſtile, by which convention the King of 
Spain is now Lond of Biſgay, The capital of this 
country is Bubaa The whole is a collection of 
very high and very ſicep mountains, rugged and 
rocky to ſuch a degree, that a company of men 
paſted on one of them, might defend itſelf as lng 
z it could ſubſiſt, by rolliog rocks on their ene- 
mies, active, vigilant, generous, hrave, hardy, in- 
clined to war and navigation, they have enjoyed. 
for two thouſand years, the reputation of the beſt | 
ſoldiets and ſailors ia Spain, and. eyen gf the belt 
en 3 Court * + ſpp- 


AR . 


pole, 


. 
poſe, to lay the foundation of an incorporate Union, | 
laid à dot) upon file; the inhabitants | of Bilbao | 
roſe, and maffacred all the officers appointed ro col- 

le& it, and all the officers of the Grand Admiral. 
Three thouſatd troops were ſent to puniſh them for 
rebellion, theſe they fought and totally defeated, 
diving moſt of chem into dle en, which Giſeourag- 
ed them from purſuing their plan of taxation; and 
Do that time the King bas had no officer of any 
kind, in the Lorüſhip, except His Corrigedor;” that 


is, he has hHad no Government ſince that time in the 


country, compol ed of clerks from Madrid; bur the 


| Biſcayans have been allowed to manage their own 
concerns, and to make the moſt of their natural ad- 


vantages; ; nor does the King of Spain find they are 
leſs dutifül fubjects to him, becauſe they have re- 
bite oppreſſion, or becauſe he regards them as his 
legitimate not his ſtep children. - He ſees them un- 
det theit native authority, a happy, # great; 2 duti- f 
ful, and a unftetl people, and he recerves, tl | 
the medium of bis navy, his army, and 
venue, the mn of this * nah in che 
ai DT a0 


ment, a per an *. harveſt of — 
tets, affaſſinations, and rebellions; we will heat the 
royal rebel, Adams, to this point, and we ſhalb in his 
works fee what this national government, this home 
gövetument of Ring; Lords, and Commons has dene. 
Ia riding through this little territory, you'wauld 
fey yourery" in 'Conidefticur; inſtead of — 


© Adime's H of Rep: vl. up 18. 


the country full of large and commodious houſes and 


barns of the farmer, the lands well cultivated, and 
n happy yeomanry. What! can this be 


true? Popiſh Biſcay, reſemble Proteſtant Connecti- 
cut Les, in comfort, rival Proteſtant England. Some 
writers, ſays Mr. Adams, aſcribe their flouriſhing 
commerce to their ſituation, but that cannot be, *. 
ſays; for as this is no. better than that of Ferrol, 

Er „ 
their liberty. This apoſtate ſon of freedom, would 


when he had principle, if ever he had any, have ſub- 
and 4, you endeavour to ſupport what you call 
a abfiradt reaſoning, and which, as I have not wholly 
| enſwered, I am not done with yet; by what you 
call examples, and as thoſe may be termed practical 
reaſoning, in oppoſition to the other, you will per- 
mer, to refute the apparent ſtrength with which, as 
a2 military ſecretary, you have intrenched your abſtract _ 
arguments, by thoſe practical examples. | 


tle extraordinary that you, Sir, an Eng X 
_ fending Engliſh intereſts, Hadi) in ales; wad. 
uſe of an Iriſh figure of rhetoric, called a blunder, 


(for as an example,) for the Iriſh uniting chemlelves 
government. This, however, may ſerve as a hint to 


Engliſhmen, not to ridicule their brother Paddy ſo 
much for his blunders, while they themſelves cannot 
avoid — bulls, This blunder of * affords 


me 


Ie is a lit- 


y 
1 


1 1 
me an opportunity of making one or two reflections 


on the ſituation and conduct of the ſeven united Pro- 


vinces, that may not be unworthy of attention in 
modern times. Hume in his Hiſtory informs us,“ 
that the revolt of thoſe provinces was cauſed by the 
tortares, the cruelties, and the oppreſſions of Alva, 
Who finding at laſt the pernicious effects of his 
violent councils, ſolicited to be recalled.” The re- 
gular government of Spain adminiſtered by Alva in 
the Low Countries produced their revolt, and the 
deſperate defence of Harlem, a defence,fays Hume, 
* which nothing but the moſt conſuming famine 
could overcome,” and which glorious refiftance of 
the vpprefſion of a regular government was revenged 
by the execution of mote than 20,099 of the inhabt- 
|  rarits. This extreme ſeverity, inſtead of ſtriking ter. 
and the vigorous refiftance made at Alkemaer, where 
Alva was finally repulſed, ſhewed that their -infolent 
enemies were not invincible. Requeſens, Commen- 
dator of Caſtile, was fent from Italy to replace Alva; 
and this tyrant departed from the Netherlands in 


1574, leaving his name in execration to the inhabi- 


tants, and boaſting in his turn, that during the courſe 
of five yeats he had delivered above 15,000 of theſe 
rebellious heretics into the hands of the executioner. 
Lou ſee, Sir, how religion can always be bandied 


. about by politicians, and made the | pretext for pu- 
nithiag what, in the eyes of the Alvas and Nequeſens, 


1 . hy oy count 
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the only crime, the demand of equal civil privileges, 
without any regard to religious diſtinctions; this we 
find on the authority of Hume, was a crime, in a 
Proteſtant and an Orangeman in the ſeven united 
Provinces under the government of Alva, for all 
theſe heretics were the perſons who fought under the 
Prince of Orange, and on whom were the cruelties 
of Alva, and the tortures of Requeſens exerciſed, on 
f Orangemen ; 3 fo. weak, ſo impolitic is it for any body 
of men to ſanction what they admit to be wrong, be- 
| cauſe that they at the moment, from exiſting circum- 
ſtances, find themſelves exempted by power, from 
that extraordinary ſeverity of puniſhment which they 
keep only for their enemies. Ignorant indeed muſt 
ſuch men be of the changes and chances of this mor- 
tal life, who think any ſublunary | ſituation is 
founded on a rock, againſt which in all the muta- 
tions of time, the waves of phyſical power ſhall ſtrike 
in vain. The juſtneſs and correctneſs of the above 
remarks I can prove by royal authority, 1 in the lan- 
| guage held by one of Seſoſtris's captive Kings, when 
tied to the chariot wheel of his royal brother, and 


conqueror; 3 who in reply to a queſtion put by the 


monarch to his captive brother, which demanded of 
him a reaſon for looking back on the wheel of the 
Chariot with ſuch uncommon attention, replied, 
the going round of this wheel, O King! recals o 
my mind the viciſſitudes of fortune, for as every part 
of the wheel is uppermoſt and lowermoſt by turns, ſo 
iris with men, who one day ſit on a throne, and on 
the next are reduced to the vileſt degree of flavery.s— 
Theſe obſervations were not thrown. away on the = 


naughty 


»Dobbes Un, Hi. Val. I. 


Mitten Egyptian, and he no longer permitted foch 
an unworthy treatment of the captive Prince.” May 
all who read this, i improve themſelves as much by "Wi 
relation here given of i it, as Seſoſtris did by hearing. 
Tou will permit me to ſay, that theſe obſervations 


are far from being irrelevant to the queſtion of 
Union, as, certain I am, the Britiſh Premier hopes 
that ſuchare our internal hatreds and animoſities, that 


he may ſeize the preſent moment to force it on the 


nation; my intention being to impreſs oblivion and 


forgiveneſs of all injuries on all ſides of what has 
| paſt, as a duty impoſed on us by our mild and benefi- 
cent religion, and made politically neceſſary, by all 
the various ſelf-intereſts of the kingdom, ſo nume- 
| Tous, as to make a national one; and to induce al 
my countrymen to adopt this kind of conduct uni- 
verſally, which alone is real magnanimity, and true 


policy, I have detailed the cruelties of the Low 


| Countries at large, and made the juſt reflections on 


ſuch conduct, to prove, that however little, inter- 


eſted, or vulgar minds, may think our misfortunes, 
and our eruelties have ariſen from circumſtances 
purely local, particular retigious opinions, or from 
the Iriſh character, being incurably bad, as ſome 


have dared to fay, they are the univerſal and inevita- 
ble effects of an ignorant poor, and a gentry, ſome 
of whom are more inclined to delight in the pleaſures 
of the'field and the table, than in enlarging and im- 


proving their minds, by the ſtudy of hiſtory, and by 


learning from thence, the cauſes 'which in former. 


times produced diſorders, either ſecure themſelves 


from ſuch evils by preventing the machinations which 
end 
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aan them, or by Saline foreſight acquired by 
ſtudy, diminiſſi, by well- timed alteration, the force 
of thoſe evils, they cannot avert. Your ſecond ex- 
ample is the Union of the Sabines with the Romans: 
ik we recur to the hiſtory of that affair, we ſhall 
find that on examining the compact, three moſt 
ſtrong objections ariſe to the concluſion made by 
you from that Union. Hiſtory ® informs us, that 
* Tatius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the laſt, 
although the moſt formidable, who undertook to re- 
venge the diſgrace his country had ſuffered. In 
the diſcharge of this patriotic duty, he had obtained 
poſſeſfion of the capitol of Rome, which enabled 
him to continue the war at pleaſure; at length, 


however, the tediouſneſs of this conteſt began to 


weary out both parties, ſo that each wiſhed, but 
neither would, ſue for a peace. At length, the 
| hiftorian tells us, they met in battle array, between 
me Capitoline and Quirinal hills; in the middle of 
_ | this engagement, the Sabine women that had been 
© carried away, flew in between the combatants, and 
by their tears and entreaties, procured that Union, 
which | is now the ſubject of diſcuſſion.” 
The articles ſhall now be produced, and then 
the e will be urged. By theſe articles it was 
agreed, that Romulus and Tatius ſhould reign 
_ jointly in Rome London, with equal power and 
' prerogative. That a hundred Sabines ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the Senate. That the city ſhould retain 


= its former name, bat as a compenſation for this vio- 
| | ation 
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lation of equality in the treaty, that the citizens 
| ſhould: be called Quirites, after Cures, the principal 
town of the Sabines, and that bath nations being 
thus united, ſuch of the Sabines as choſe it, ſnould 
be admitted to live in, and enjoy all the privileges af 
citizens in Rome.“ Firſt, then, as to the treaty, it 
is a federal, and not an incorporate Union, pre- 
ſerving by compact, all imperial independence; it is 
therefore, not a caſe. in point, we find that Rome 
| herſelf, at this time, had no more ſenators than one 
hundred, and by the federal articles, this Sabine 
torun was to have as many, equal numbers then of 
fenators, make a Union of Senates, nat a ſubjection 
of legiſlatures, ſuch a Union of kingdoms is neither 
a ſurrender of national power, nor any acknowledg - 
ment on the part of the one, of ſuperiority in the 
other, but a joint determination of both, to protect 
their individual liberties by their collective ſtrength. 
Ina this act of the Sabines, they did not change the 
ſubſtance as is propoſed. by you, but regulated the 
mode. But, Sir, with all the ſecurity paper could 
give the Sabines for their independence, this federal 
Union, by compact, became by the neceſſary | in- 
fluence of Imperial Rome, an incorporate one; and 
thus, furniſhes Ireland with an argument drawn from 
experience, of the abſurd folly of a nation, able as 
ie is, to defend herſelf by the ſtrength of her own 
_  ſfoas, to make parchment writings drawa by the 
| ſubtle and apoſtate Mr. Pitt, the protectors of her 
nberties and her honour. While this conſequential in- 
corporation ſtrengthens all I have advanced, it does 
not prove yor poſition, the treaty bond fide propoſing 
federal, 


22 


federal, not incorporate Union. | Szcondly,” the 
phyſical Union of the Sabine city with Rome, ereat- 
ing 4 neceſhty, not choſen, but'choofing,” a ae" 
| cumiiance not applicable to Ireland and Great Britain, 


and which ſhall be enlarged upon, when the Scottiſh 


Union. is conſidered and at the ſame time, a lift 
| ſhall be given of the Seottiſh- worthies who ſold their 
_ country for prompt payment, together with the price 
of their patricidal conduct, as a leſſon and a warning 
_ to my country men. - Thirdly, one of the articles of 
this treaty might, under the exiſting cireumftances 


of the Sabines, as of the Scots, have been a great 


inducement to them to form this alliance, which is 
its proper name, and not Union; the article which 
ſtates © that both nations being thus united, ſuch of 
the Sabines as choſe it, ſhould be admitted to live in, 
and enjoy all the privileges of citizens in Rome. 
The Union which this artiele propoſes, happily ſub- 
ſiſts at preſent between Great Britain and Ireland, to 


| their mutual advantage, and long may this, but no 


other Union exiſt. Lou almoſt create a doubt in 


my mind, whether you be in earneſt with your pro- 


| poſition, when as examples to convince Iriſnmen 
they cannot be degraded by the merging of their 
legiſlature, you ſtate © that a Mercian was not de- 
| graded by becoming an Engliſhman, &c.“ not to 
notice the inſult offered, by ſuppoſing that there is 
any parallel between the kingdom of Mercia, and 
dis great nation, containing ing nearly -5,000;000 ' of 
| people, r : 
Sead empire, 
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empire, a force, greater in number, than probably 


all the ſubjects of the Metcian-monarch. I will meet 
you fairly on the ſubject, and tell you, that the true 
reaſon why the particular kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
did not ſuffer by merging in the Engliſh monarchy, 


the ſenate of the nation becauſe the votes of no 


| individual proſperity, at the expence of the nation; 


and this conſciouſneſs of inability, muſt have ſmo- 


thered the incipient thought; but will Ireland go into 
the Britiſh Legiſlature, with politieal power ſufficient 


ts defend her againft the attacks which may be 


made on her fiſhermen, for the great crime of catch- 

ing herrings at Waterford and Wexford ? againſt 

an addreſs to the king, “ to ſuppreſs her Woolkten 
Trade. No, Sir, 558 Britiſh members againſt the 

Iriſh repreſentatives, ſuppoſing them to be unani- 
mous, will be too powerful to be overcome; nor 
woill your aſſuring the Iriſh nation, that their intereſt. if 
| ſhall be identified with the Britiſh, after the Union, l 
remove their fears; they will anſwer you, by pro- 


5 the innumerable Acts of the n Par- 


5 


3 13 the year 1698 — x were nd to the Engliſh _ 


Parliament, ſtating a ſingular grievance ſuffered from Ireland, 


by*the Iriſh catching herrings at Waterford and Wexford, and 
ruining petitiotiers markets. Engliſh Commons Journal, vol. xii. 
In this year, alſo, the Engliſh Lords and Commons addreſſed 
| King William, to employ his influence in Ireland to © ſuppreſs 
the woollen manufaQures therein, with which requeſt, this 
equal father of all his ſubjeQs Pn . 


„„ 

liament, pafſid to the injury of Iriſh intereſt, at the 
very moment that that Parliament preſumed to aſ- 
ert the right of binding this country by its power, 
and therefore, by aſſerting a parental authority, was 
in honour bound, to afford paternal kindneſs; ſure 
experience, the unerring guide in politics, which by 


- al ſhowing what has been, affords a datum for what 
is to be, denies the truth of your propoſition, © that 


Ireland, after the —_ will gradually rite to the 


devel of England.“ 


The next of your practical arguments which 1 
ſmall refate, is that drawn from the United States of 
America, (for I purpoſely reſerve that of Scotland, 
for the laſt of the practical arguments) the hiſtory of 
whoſe government and conltitution, you have moſt 
groſsly miſrepreſented, with an intent to preſs it into 
your ſervice. Page 17, You ſay—“ All writers 


have agreed in-condemning what is called an imperium 


iu inperio. Franklin and Waſhington, the founders of 
the American empire, had not courage in their firſt 
project of a conſiitution for the American States, to 


| exclude this radical eil, but left each ſtate inde- 


pendent. The Americans projected a new confti- 

_ "tation, in which this original vice was remedied; 

the ſeparate independency of each ſtate was wiſely 
relinquiſhed ; a. general legiſlative, and a general 


_ executive were formed for the government of the 


Union in every imperial concern; and each re- 
- ſpective ſtate was confined to local and municipal 
objects.“ Sir, whenever any man voluntarily un- 


dertakes to inſtruct mankind from the hftoric 
page, he is bound o make known every cir- 
 cumflance that can —— the principles he pro- 
A — 


3 


He is not at liberty to ſtate examples which particular 


cireumſtances, when known, will prove, that no 
fimilarity exiſts between the things compared. To 
apply this abſtract poſition to your conduct in the 
account of the American Union, it will -be neceſſary 
do ſhew the miſrepreſentations which-muſt ex neceſſitate 
 reiariſein the mind of every reader of your pamphlet, 
unacquainted with the nature of the American conſti- 
tution; and this falſe gloſs receives the ſanction of 
him, of whom it has been truly ſaid, 1 . 


N Eripuit cœlo fulmen, ſceptrumque — 


The American Union, be it known, Sir, is a " 
deral, and not what you propoſe, an incorporate 
Union, and ſo the Congreſs call the conſtitution of 

| the United States; and they have ordered a federal 

City to be built, to prevent Philadelphia (London) or 
any other ſtate capital, from acquiring too great an 


aſcendency i in the government of the United States; 
and thereby, creating through its influence an incor- 


porate Union. If you examine minutely, the duties 
| impoſed by the conſtitution upon the Congreſs, in 
its legiſlative capacity, for the Union, you will find, 
that out of ſeventeen, eight of them do with us be- 
long to the crown in right of its prerogative; e. g. on- 
ing money, deelaring war, &c. and four of them 
include matters of prerogative and legiſlation. The 


nature then of American government being repub- 


lican, it became neceſſary that in conſtructing the 
federal conflitution, thoſe powers, which as relative 


to England and Ireland, might by a partial exertion 


on the part of the one or other, do general miſchief, 
285 | | D ar 
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or affect imperial intereſts, ſhould be committed to 
that body, which in the republic held prerogatives 
which in England and Ireland are exerciſed by the 
crown, as the centre of Union; and that, Sir, could 
only be the federal Congreſs, republicans not allow- 
ing to one man the right of involving a whole 
nation in a war at his own pleaſure; the fame cau- 
tious and humane policy forbid that an individual 
ſtate ſhould blindly hurry the Union into a war - 


| You will find, on conſulting ſection 2, article 1 of 
| the federal conſtitution, that it is provided * te that 


every ſtate ſhall have one member in the Houſe of 

| Repreſentatives, and that any additional number 
| fhall be in proportion of one to 30,000 inhabitants; 
and by ſection 3, of faid article, the Senate of the 


United States ſhall be compoſed of wo ſenators 


from each ſtate, choſen by the legiſlature thereof 

for fix years: and each ſenator ſhall have one 

vote: by ſection 8, page 13, Congreſs is to pro- 
vide for organizing, arming, and diſciplining the 

| militia, and for governing, ſuch part of them, as 

may be employed in the fervice of the United 


States, reſerving to the ſtates reſpectiuely, (they are 


not cooked then by an incorporation as you aſſert) 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia, according to the diſcipline 
70 preſcribed by. Congreſs. To exerciſe encluſiue le- 

Siſlation, in all caſes whatever, over ſuch. diſſrict, 
not exceeding ten miles ſquare, + (incorporate 


. Federal, not incorporate :onſtitutior 
| for Debrett, 1799. 
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ſertions, conſiſts of no more than ten miles ſquare ; 
whilſt the federal, or, as you would wiſh to 
call it, the imperium in imperio America, extends 
over thouſands of miles) as may by eff on of 
particular ſtates, and the acceptance of Congreſs, 
become the ſeat of the Government of the Unit- 
ed States.” This correct ſtatement from an au- 
thentic document, I hope, has convinced you that 
America is no more a caſe in point, than the Sabines, 
both being federal, not incorporate Unions, and 
the American States, like the Governments of the 
| Heptarchy, come into the general legiſlature on terms 
of polftical equality. Whatever difference of o pinion, 
Sir, may exiſt reſpecting the Houſe of Repreſentatives, 
on account of the number of members increaſing 
in proportion to the population, none can by poſſi- 
5 bility ariſe reſpecting the Senate, for in that body it 
is, the States are repreſented, and that repreſentation 5 
which proves that they meet as States on equal 
. terms, is the ſame throughout the federal Union. 
To this Legiſlative Aſſembly, is confined by the 2d 
ſect. of the 2d Article of the Conſtitution, the right 
with the Preſident and two-thirds of them approv- 
ing, to make trenties, this power in particular, 
which they exerciſe conjointly with the Preſident, 
and many others which belong to them excluſively, 
form the unity and bond of government, in the 
producing of which, each being equally repreſented 
in the Senate, has equal power, and therefore can 
always defend itſelf againſt the ambition and inte- 
reſtedneſs of any particular State, ſhould it be urg - 
ed to ſo unpatriotic an ac, 6— Lootans pride. 
ä 
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When General Waſhiogron, as you obſerve on page 
1 addreſſed the people of America on offering * 
preſent Conſtitution, to them, he ſaid, In all our 
deliberations upon this ſubject, we kept ſteadily in 

our view, that which appeats to us the greateſt in- 

tereſt of every true Ametican, the conſolidation of 
dur Union, in which is involved our property; Tate- 
ty, perhaps our nationa-exiſtence;” © All theſe rea- 

ſons, Sir, might have been very cogent with the 
States of America, but convincing however as thex 
might be to an American, General Waſhington did. 

not think them ſtrong enough to aſk an Incorporate 

Union on the ſtrength of them ; but, Sir, whether 


they were ſtrong or weak as addreſſed to Americans, ® | 


they avail not, when offered to lriſßmen; we can * 
fend. and have defended out property, preſerved, 8 
our ſafety, and national exiſtence for 632 years, FT 

a connettion, not' a "Union wich England. | # = "8 
where read, Sir, in your long quotation fr fro 5 oe 

neral "Waſhington's letter, that he propoſes to any af 
State to ſurrender its dignity to Philadelphia ; „ Lot — 5 
don, on the contrary: I find national honour = 
prized ſo high in America, that no State would 13 
yield precedence to the othet, and therefore Con- a 15 
greſs have allotted ten ſquare miles, raking in a part 
of every State, for the federal Government, „ 
entitled it not Penſylvania, or New-York, but 'Unit- 
ed States. In regard to the Teſt Laws and . 
ous eſtabliſm ments you ſpeak of, on page 16, as. 
wh in the United States, bo lden thiogs exiſt, u 
lefs an acknowledgment of the Supreme Being, be 
called oneß in The "Oo given by the Preſident of 
the 


— 
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C the United States, it is worded, fo 48 to "Fatt either 5 


the man who will take an oath, or him who will . 
| Les re.” In Atnerita, 1 can alſure = Su, N15 


5a; derade. there, with pious rn "Ort i regs, n 
1 W e a 
« To preach gjod morals nn” free”. 15 


I haye met you fairly i in argument on ſome of the 8 
caſes brought by you. to prove the propriety, of an. 
Incerporate Union, and I truſt, withouc vanity, ex- 
poſed their fallacy. and proved they. were. nn wars 
I will now ſhew you that if I had preferred prece- 
dent to reaſon, and the weight of a great name, io 
argument, that I could have overthrown. your aſfer- 
tion by authority. This memorable treaty, (he. 8 
Scotch Union) the frf of the kind recorded * in 
: hiſtory, for chere never was at any time or in any | 
place an example of two, Sovereign kingdoms 4 incor- - 
porating themſelves | in ſuch a manner.” Theſe are 
the wards of Lord Halifax, in a letter addreſſed ta 
the Court of Hanover, on this welcome and inte- 
reſting occalion, I will now, Sir, with your per- 
nyilſion, diſcuſs the queſtion | of the Scottiſh Union; 
and when [ look back and conſider the manner in 
which that meaſure was. carried into effect, as well 
by the Scottiſh, as the Engliſh Miniſtry, language 
cannot fufficiently expreſs my. feelings, in reading f 
conduct fo baſe and treacherous, ſo mean and. arhi- = 
n J this death. hic we are told. was for the 
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benefit of both countries, was debated in private by 
the conſent of the Commiſſioners of both kingdoms, 


and * The day on which the Articles of the Scot- 


tiſh' Union were preſented by the reſpective Com- 
miſſioners to Queen Anne, ſhe dictated an Order of 
Council, that whoever ſhould be concerned in any 
diſcourſe or libe!, or in laying wagers relating to the 
Union, ſhould be proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour 
of the law; Since the creation of the world, has 
| there appeared more unfair dealing in any buſineſs in 
which the intereſts of 'a nation were concerned; than 
this? What, Sir, a meaſure propoſed, which I am 
told is to render me great ſervice, and yet T'muſt 
not diſcuſs it! If the arch- angel, Michael, were to 
de the bearer of ſuch a' meſſage, I would not be- 
leve him, but reply, Begone, thou fiend, to the ha- 
bitations of the ſpitits damned; for that alone can be 
the place of thy nativity;” *tis only fraud and ſuper- 
ſtition that require the aid of power, good faith and 
| Honour ſeek no ſuch ally. But I will, for the pre- 
ſent, ſuppoſe, that the Scortiſh Union was conducted 
on the principles of honour, and then ſee whether 
40 or all the reaſons which might have induced an 
honeſt, though not 4 magnanimous Scot," to have 


agreed to the Union, do or do not apply to Ireland; 


berauſe if they do not, Scotland, the any inſtance in 
verenden eee * 8 bane a 
point. 2 9 > FH 44% 


Firſt. — that gre paitichacs'of « 


people's liberty, the Habeas Corpus act, and which 


England e wagerder with more cual laws 
* Lee | Federally, 


n „en 


generally, and greater protection which the inhabi- 
tants of that country received, by its having earliet 
emancipated itſelf from the feudality of the north. 


vereign on the death of Queen Anne, from that of 


England,. and the poſſible conſequence of not only 
the whole kingdom being obliged frequently to draw | 


ſelf from the arts of peace, to maintain their right 

in the field to exerciſe theſe arts, and the certainty, 

L by the experience of ages, that a country fo conter- | 

| minous to a richer and more populous nation, like 

England, muſt ever expect to have its frontiers ra- 

vaged and depopulated by an invading foe; Nature, 

and Nature's God, have been in this, as in every 
thing elſe, the guardians and defenders of Iicland. 


Thirdly; A reafon that flows from the former, 


as a corollary, the ** union of the to coun- 
tries, in one iſland. 
Fourthly. The — 4 de . by 
Kogland, the Plantations, or the Eaft Indies, with- 
out a Union, and the certainty of trading with it, 


Fifthly. As a corollary flowing from the leſt 


dated reaſon, the deſire increaſed, and the neceſſiry 
made more. * eh by the failure of the Darica 


Company, and which, added to the honeſt, though 


not  magnanimous Scat, as I have termed: him, 2 
company of bankrupts, ready to ſell the indepean- 
dence of their country, to repair their ſhattered for- 
tunes. That theſe perſons were greatly influenced 
by the commercial advantages which they were ſure 
of reaping by it, and could not gether without it, 
2 3 I ſtare 


2 


3 


I ſtate on the authority of an Engliſh hiftorian,* Who 

has diſgraced his name and country, by uſing the 
word honourable, when ſpeaking of a diſhonourable 

and inglorious action; his words are, Allo thoſe 

who had engaged far into the deſign of the Darien | 
Company, and were great loſers by it, ſaw now an * 

bonourable way to be reimburſed ; which made n Bn 

| wiſh well to the Union and promote it,” 


Sixthly. The Scotch had no naval protection for 


their partial commerce, and therefore a Union to L 
them, with a country whoſe fleet was ſuperior to that 
| of the world, became a reaſon with the wiſe part of 
” 8 for acceding to ity and an = 

| all. 


Seventhly. Although the Scorch in agreeing ro 2 
the Union ſacrificed national glory, yet they ob- 


rained all the poſitive advantages here enumerated 
by the very act of ſigning the deed of Union, and 
took their chance for the contingent advantages of 
Engliſh capital, and that farago of nonſenſe, with 
| which the advocates of an 1 Union tun 5 


our cars in every company. 
Eighthly. The danger at that time of the 7M 


tender re-afferting his claim to the Throne of Scot- 


land, which would have been greatly ſtrengthened by 


the death of Queen Anne, if no ſucceſſor had been 
named previous to her dea. 


Ninthly. The Scotch were conſidered as aliens in | 


England, and had the ſtatute by which they were 
deemed aliens repealed ; I do admit before the Union, 


" 4 * Tindah z&wlp.g5tt, 
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But certainly the Engliſh Parliament confidered the 
ſigning of the treaty, as the purchaſe money of that 
repeal, Now the Iriſh are not aliens in England, and 
by the oppoſition the B. itiſn Miniſter ever gives to 

the paſſing of an abſentee tax in this country, it is 
not very likely they ever Al be declared aliens; the 

Engliſh nation knows che value of money too well, to 
alienize two millions ſterling. Now, Sir, 1 defy you, 

with all your ſagacity, to point out any one of the 
nine reaſons here aſſigned for the Scoctiſh Union, ap- 


Plying to the incorporate Union of Ireland. We 
are not, as they were, without a Habeas Corpus att; 


5 and though ſome men of high naval rank have dared, 
in particular inſtances, to convert this firſt of bleſ- 


ſings into an engine of oppreſſion, by making falſe re- 


turns to writs, yet thoſe who have witneſſed the judi- 
dial dignity of the Court of King's Bench laſt term, 


when only a ſuggeſtion of ſuch a conduct was made at 


the Bar, are in no great apprehenſion that a conduct, 


which is as unbecoming of the gentleman, as it is de- 


tit, will ever be renewed. This conduct, 


rogatory to the naval rank of him who has practiſed 
with the 
no leſs conſtitutional enforcement of obedience to a 


. _ writ iſſued by. that court, to bring up the body of 


the late Mr. Tone, but to which obedience at firk 
was refuſed, are the beſt and ſtrongeſt refutation 1 
1 give of your libellous and daring aſſertions re- 
ſpecting the Judges, of the land, in your attack on 
the Bar, pages 34 and 35. That court enables me 
to ſhew you three Judges, every one of whom made 
the Houſe of Commons the veſtibulum to the Bench; 
yer on theſe | —— occaſions, they neither mani - 
n — feſied 


felted an YR? the laws, nor Fer judi 


cial firmneſs; and the ſecond Judge of that court, . 


| knowledge and an honourable diſcharge of the duties 


of ſubordinate — makes ſeat in Parlia- 
ment the one thing needful,” to ſitting on the Iriſn 


tte Iriſh Bench, as compared with the Engliſh, I 


vill not heſitate to pronounce what at any other time, 


Before I return to the Scotch queſtion, Iwill ſay, and 


| Rake my profeſſional character as a lawyer with the 
Ber, and my Country, that no pamphlet has been 
written by any convicted libeller within the laſt two 


| years, on whom the vengeance of the law has fallen, 


rumour has given to you; and there was a 


peachment, as a puniſhment. better. adopted to meet 
„ Adee 
1 — If dhe author of cis pamphlet, be 


with Mr. Baron 1 are proofs that profeſſional 


jeck ſervility, a character which I have no heſitation {I 
in ſaying will never be imputed to me, by thoſe wb 
know me, that I do, in the face of my Country, and 
in the preſence of the Supreme Being, declare it aa 
my opinion, chat the abilities and talents of the | 
1 Ink the two countries, fairly and impartially 
| eonfidered, are at this moment on a perfect equality. 


folibellous, and fo treaſonable, as chat which pyblic 55 
in 
Iriſh hiſtory, and that within my memory, when an 
Attorney General would not have thought he diſ- 
charged his duty to the Country, if he had not in- 
dicted the author for high treaſon, unleſs the patriot- 
iim of che Houſe of Commons had preferred an im- 


be 


A 


1 = © 
he who he may, is not puniſhed, 1 will then indeed | 
believe, what he has laboured fo anxiouſly to prove, 
that Iriſh intereſt l is ſacrificed to 0 and will "mp 


= e 


8 


— — n e 
eee 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy firaw doth pierce it.” | 
| Given, as I ever have been, and ever ſhall be, to 
find fault with the conduct of public officers, if I ſee 


8 reaſon for it; I never have, nor will I ever in con- 


mentions, that the laws of England were more equal 


demning the man, or the particular meaſure which 


calls in my mind for reprubation, endeavour, as you 
have, to excite in the public mind an abhorrence of 
| the comſtituted authorities of the ſlate, where I either 


reſide, or occaſionally live in; and let the world from 
the difference, not only of our ſentiments, but our 
conduct on this occaſion, learn it is neither the lover 
of reform and democracy who wiſhes to deſtroy all 
| veneration for antient inſtitutions, and national go- 
verntnent, however anxious he may be to give them 
a direction more ſuitable to their original creation, 
| but, the idolizer of tyranny, and the advocate of na- 
tional humiliation. But, Sir, to return to the firft 
of nine reafons whici might have influenced an ho- 
neſt Scor at the time of the Union: you will pleafe 
to remember, that the latter part of chat reaſon, 


than thoſe of Scotland, and the ſubjects found more 
protection from the law in the former, 1 
ter, a glorious ſuperiority, wr 


>? . eee s 5 


_ would 


36 
would that this were always, would that it were her 
only ambition, then indeed would her very enemies 
rejoice” in being vanquiſhed by her. Let Iriſhmen, 
let modern Britons, be inſtructed by this Scottiſh rea- 
ſon for ſurrendering national glory, * better protec- 
tion! more equal laws P* modern theory, proved by 
antient practice. This latter part of the firſt Scottiſh 
reaſon, however right it may be to pervade our minds, 
and influence our practice, is not in point of law, | 
true; and although ſome may imagine that the vio- 
lence which for 2 Teaſon, diſgraced certain bodies of 
Iriſhmen, invalidates this reafoning, I contend it does 
=—e and _ thee 6 in the _ of — 5 


; Mey for a while OD all facred order, 
* And trample on the rights of man ; the ſoul, 
Which gave our legiſlation life and vigour, 
Shall till ſubſiſt above the tyrant's reach. 
9 * of the . never die.. 


The from) reaſon refpeting the danger of a 4 
ferent Sovereign has no exiſtence ; and becauſe, no 
ſuch danger does exiſt, your affertion, page 11, © that 3 
Ireland ſtands at — in the ſame ſituation as Scot- 
land did before the Union,“ is not true in fact; but 
the danger of not continuing to have the ſame Sove- 2 
reign, might well affect the good, and wiſe, in both 
countries, who by anticipation figured to themſelves 
the fs flaughter and deyaſtation which might by 
ae ariſe from * N of neighbouring 


Soverei 1gns, 
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n whoſe territories, and a boundariey = 
were not meted and fenced by a St. George's chan- 


nel. The ſtatutes of declaration and recognition, do, 


by joining the two crowns in the natural perſon of 
the Engliſh Sovereign, place in his hands by prero- 
gative, thoſe powers which alone can endanger the 


ſecurity of conterminous , ſtates, the powers of peace 


and war, and thereby diſſipate in the minds of the | 
people of England, thoſe fears which they entertained | 


reſpecting the dubious Scottiſh ſucceſſion, And as 


to your attack on the independent legiſlature of Ire- 
land, page 13, for their conduct at the time of the 
Regency, which received the approbation of the 
whole people of Ireland 3 1 anſwer, that firſt, you are 

an Engliſhman, and therefote no judge of the du- 


ties, nor an advocate of the rights of an Iriſh legiſla- 


ture; and ſecondly, Sir, I refer you to the Journals 


cenſure paſſed on thoſe, who, like you, preſume to ar- 
raign a proceeding, ſo conformably to the only caſe 
at all analogous in hiſtory, the appointment by ad- 


| dreſs of the Prince of Orange, at the Revolution, 


| Proceedings, more legal, more parliamentary, or 
more conſtitutional, never were reſolved on in any 
parlament, than thoſe on the Regency, which, not- 
withſtanding your original diſapprobation of them, 
have received the ſanction of the preſent keeper of 
the King's Engliſh conſcience, one of the Secretaries 
of Stare, and other members of the preſent Britiſh 
Cabinet. But what is of much more conſequence, 
it has been ſanctioned by the approbation of him, 
who is moſt materially intereſted in the propriety of 


dhe meaſure, = Prince of Wales, 


Paſſing 


38 


Paſſing over the third, fourth, and fifth reaſons, 
Sir, for the Scotch aſſenting to the Union, as not 
requiring any comment, carry ing in themſelves ſuffi- 
cient proof of their non- application to Ireland, 1 
ſhall make an obſervation on the ſixth, for the fake 
of remarking on your affertions, page 50, reſpect- 
ing the defence of Ireland, as inſultingly, as incor- 
rectly ſtated. The ſixth, ſtates the Scotch to have 
had no navy for the protection of her trade, and ſo 
| you ſay of Ireland ; this propolition I deny upon the 
authority of one, whoſe memory is reſpected for the 
exertions he made in the cauſe of Ireland in the year 
1782; I mean the late Henry Flood, who ſpeaking on 
the Commercial Propoſitions in 1785, to this yery | 
ſobject,“ he ſaid © above a hundred years ago, in 
the fever of the reſtoration, and in the infatuation of 
this kingdom, Ireland had made a perpetual grant . 
fror the ſupport of an Iriſh marine. This, England 
never permitted to be applied. Why? Becauſe ſhe 
viſhed that Ireland ſhould have no marine; becauſe 
the wiſhed to have a monopoly of navy to herſelf— 
for what purpoſe, let her ſubſequent conduct to Ire- 
land explain. What follows? Engliſh Miniſters in 
ſpite of law, diſappropriated this fund, and applied it 
to an overgrown land army, rather than to a marine. 
Tis . of = land — Britain had, and ne 
with what grace can Mr. Cocke aiter chis.” de ta 
Ireland, and ſay, Nase t when =} 
Britain herſelf prevented Ireland from doing ſo ? 
When e ax does eiern of ita; 
" wi 
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what right bad ſhe to ſay, that Ireland ought to 
pay Britain, for her having her own choice? When 


Britiſh Miniſters, contrary | fo legal appropriation, 
had applied the marine fund of Ireland to a land 


army, for the convenience of Britain, what right 


had they to came to Ireland to demand a new 


marine fund; and chat, not for an Iriſh marine, but 
for the Britiſh navy.” I think it will be generally 


admitted, that the ſluice 1 have drawn up, has let in 


ſuch waves of argument, as have drowned you in the 
flood. Permit me now, Sir, to aſſign another rea- 
ſeon, why we are entitled to the protection of the 
navy, not of England, but the empire, and which is 
doubly ſtrong, becauſe it will prove, that it is not 


in the power of the Britiſh Miniſter to take it from 


us; Great Britain could not, without the natives of 


this country, man ſuch a fleet as that under Lord Howe, 
on the glorious firſt of June, and carry on her com- 


merce: in that very fleet there was a ſhip, the Invincible, 


not the leaſt diſtinguiſhed on that memorable day, 
commanded by our countryman, Capt. Packenham, 


manned, as 1 have fome reaſon to believe, with none 
but lriſhmen; upon the whole, 1 do, from actual 


knowledge, as far I can pretend to ſpeak, without 
| having ever counted numbers, declare it as my 


opinion, that the Britiſh navy, including the officers 


and privates of the marine corps, does conmunibus 


annis, owe half its ſtrength to the people of this king- 
dom; yet my ears have been frequently affailed by 


declarations of Engliſh officers, that they would have 
no more Iriſhmen on board their ſhips than main- 

maſto. To . Captsin Milliken, who com- 
5 manded 


OW 
manded the Dunkirk at Plymouth in 1782, aid, on 


auarter-deck, I would rather have thoſe men, than 


ten of your damned infernal countrymen; national 
feelings were ſuperior. to perſonal ſafety, and I re- 

plied, © If you were any where elſe but here, you 
dare not ſay it.” He was too old to. be affronted by 

a boy, and my years ſaved me from the puniſhment 

which I had incurred under the articles of war. 


Such is the contumely with which Ireland and Iriſh- 
men have always been treated by England and 


Engliſhmen. Convicted on this head you now are, 
Sir, of ignotance, or miſrepreſentation, and I give 


| You your choice; if the former, you prove your 


utter incapability to inſtruct the nation on a ſub- 
ject, which includes every thing that is dear to 
= being inops confilii on ſome eſſential points, 
the rightly underſtanding of which, are eſſentially 


neceſſary to the forming a grave opinion, on ſo 
— momentous a queſtion ; if the latter, then have we 


honour, to the intereſts of what you deem your 
| equally void of all foundation 3 indeed, Sir, your 
memory on this ſubject, ſeems to be formed after 
_ the faſhion of your prototype, Mr. Pitt, at the Old 
Bailey, on the trial of Mr. Tooke, where I witneſſed 
his © remembering to forget” every circumſtance 
attending the moſt material act of his life; yes, that 
very act, to which he now owes his elevation; every 
faculty of my mind muſt be annihilated, before I 


41 


can believe ſuch a thing poſſible. You, Sir, who 
have been fo long a military ſecretary, and at- 


_ tended the paſſing of the mutiny act fo frequently 


in dhe Houſe" of Commdns; you who" have been 


ſome ape or thier; not know the e en- 


tered into by this country, during the vicegerency of ; 
the Marquis Townſhend, for the raifirig and pay- 
ing 15,000 men, 12,000 of whom were to be at 


All times in this kingdom, and of the repeated vi 


lations of that compact! Search, Sir, the e 
ol the Houſe in which you fit, and you will find, 
dat the military returns for the year 17, ſtate 
but 2,000 men to be in the kingdom; though, by 
ſiacred faith plighted, the country was never to be 
without 12,000, the ſurplus having been raiſed for 
the expreſs purpoſe of accommodating Great Britain, 
that being the quota agreed upon By the cabinets 
of the two countries, to be ſent by this kingdom, 
to the army of the empire. 
tte 17,00 men ſent from this country? I will tell 
| you, in the language of Mr. Pitt, when in one of 
his infane fits of liberty, on his firſt entering the 


Houſe of Commons of Great Britain, he told that 


- fent,-to prevent the eſtabliſhing of that conſtitution 
you have ſo miſrepreſented. Can you, Sir, forget, 


| of Belfaſt wrote to Government: for a military force 
C11 9 29, We. MF. 0 


And where, Sir, were 


houſe, the army of the empire was mouldering 
away by ſickneſs in America, or only obtaining vic- 
toties over our brethren there, fighting in the holy 


chat in the following year, 1778, when the ſovereign 


as 

do protect that town from ſome French privateers, 
that the Lord Lieutenant could fend no greater force 
than a diſmounted troop of horſe, and a company of 
invalids? Do you forget, that about this time, 
Great Britain, whom you fay protects us, did tell 


us then, we muſt prote ourſelves, notwithſtanding = 


| wwe paid £2,000 men for that purpoſe? and Great 


Britain, in violation of compact, took them to aid her, : 


in her war againſt freedom, declared to be ſo by the 
infallible authority of Mr. Pitt; but in fighting againſt 
liberty, the Iriſh arm was unnerved, and that it 


may ever be fo, © God, of his infinite mercy, grant.” 


And did we then manifeſt an inability to afford 
ourſelves protection! No, Sir, that patriotic band, 
the ki Volunteers, protedted Ireland free of national 
| fought the battles of Britain. Vo Sir, that body of 
men, from whoſe merit,“ you ſay, on page 43, 
ee though on page 48, 
you dare, in à covered way, to traduce their me; 
morty, by infinuating that they have done ſomething 
applies the phraſe © took advantage,” to an honour- 
able tranſaction; it is only when we ſpeak of fome- 
| thing baſe, we uſe it, not when we have obtained 
_ redreſs by an application to the law; and I would 
have you to know, that the fame right, which the 
law of the land gives to an individual, to avoid a 
_ tions; and the Volunteers in declaring the deed by 
which the legiſlative rights of Ireland had been 


bn 


43 


having been obtained by force, fraud and covin, 


acted as the ſons of him, who wills the freedom of 
all his creatures, protected by his power, animated 
by his ſpirit; and relying on the juſtice of our cauſe, 
if Great Britain will make uſe of her 40,000 ſharp 
arguments, to convince. us we ought to dethrone 
the king of Ireland, we will dare to meet her in 
ſupport of his crown, and we ſhould doubt the 
_ exiſtence of a Providence; if we doubted of ſucceſs. 


Sir, a malignant fever raged in your veins, and 


* thoſe of ſome you are intimate with, at the inſtitu- 


tion of the Volunteers; and, though acting under its 
influence, from that day to this, none of you have 


ever dared openly to condemn them; yet you have 
' ſecretly aſperſed them, neither will. you ever forgive 
them the original fin, of eſtabliſhing the independence 
of the Iriſh Legiſlature; you, Sir, would prefer being 
a a clerk in a provincial regiſtering aſſembly to the 


Britiſh Parliament, rather than a member of a na- 
tional legiſlature. On this ſubject of Ireland being 
| proteſted by England, 1 would procleira it to the 


world, that her Volunteers protected her in the 
year 1781; when the pride of Britain, commanded 
by Sir Charles Hardy, fled up the Engliſh channel, 

- before the combined fleets of France and Spain. 
Tou ſeem, Sit, to have forgotten, what, as military 

5 ſecretary, you could not but have known, that Mr. 
3 Pitt, | n the menen W 


A 


+ e of N Cured in a 1782, to the 


minority of both Houſes of Parliament. 


firipped this kingdom of its troops, in violation of 
the compact recited, to ſend them, I ſuppoſe, to 
fight © in kis holy cauſe of liberty; ſhort as bis 
memory is, yours indeed muſt be ſhorter, if you 
have already forgotten, that in your place, in the 
ſenate, you oppoſed a motion, made by Sir Laurence 


Parſons, on this ſubje&t. Thus, Sir, have I endea- 
voured to refute your aſſertions, Page 50, reſpect- 0 
ing the protection afforded by England, ſtated in 
language, the moſt inſulting, and which, not being 


founded in fact, adds injury to inſult ; conduct 


ſuch as this, is well detailed by the royal pſalmiſt. “ 


=. For it was not an enemy that reproached me; 


then 1 could have borne it: neither was it he 
chat hated me, but it was thou, a man, my equal.” 
1 truſt Sir, my countrymen of all ranks and de- 


ws ſcriptions, of all ages and religions, will make the 
juſt a of this . with which J — 


a as men, the — that Fr re they 
learned as children — © the bundle. of flicks ;” 
that they will adjuſt their differences, and, above 
all, remember that, by whatever creed they worſhip, 
hey are not the diſciples of him, whoſe religion 
they profeſs to be of, if they do not forgive 
each other. Yes, my Countrymen, bg: n 
men aL 


al £258 Whatever title pleaſe thine car, 
4 „ Drapier, Bickerftaſf \ or Gulliver.” ” 


let.. us 8 has; if we are, what we. file _ 


: ouſly _ nn it is our ns as ſuch, and 
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our infereft as a nation, to fulfil the goſpel precept, 
« of loving one another, as our Lord loved us.“ 
We are, in conſequence of our mutual bickerings, 


and railings, about to have our national honour, 


our national independence aſſailed; and with it, 
all thoſe advantages, which fo abundantly follow 


in the train of commerce, unſhackled by the partial 
laws of a foreign legiſlature, preventing a people, 

who, for 622 years, had unceafingly ſhewn by acts, 
that ſpoke trumpet tongue, an intereſt diſtinct from 

tis country, which makes it idle to ſuppoſe, that a 

principle now worked into habit and prejudice by 
time, and ſanctioned by antiquity, ſhould be ſud- 
denly laid aſide. It is incumbent on the adyocates 

for a Union, to ſhew that England has hitherto in 

her tranſactions with this country acted with Roman 
faith; J will, in the ſequel, prove ſhe has with Punic; 
for the preſent we will hear Mr. Pitt on the policy 

obſerved by Britain, from the Revolution to 1779, 


as ſtated by him in his ſpeech, February 22d, 1785, 


on introducing the Propofitions paſſed by this coun- 


try, into the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, where they 
were converted into the twenty reſolutions that con- 


rained the degrading fourth Propoſition, which, 
though only to make a partial ſurrender of national 


_ dignity, damned them with my brave and generous 


- countrymen. © The Houſe,“ he ſaid, would re- 


collect that, from the Revolution (a ſufficiently long 
time to prove to us the principles they were actuat- 


ed by, and the zufiice that influenced thoſe principles} 


to a period within the memory of every man who 


E F St. John, I 5th chapter, 12th verſe. 
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= you 
heard him, indeed until theſe very few years, the 
ſyſtem had been that of debarring Ireland from the 
enjoyment and uſe of ber reſources ;, to make the king- 
dom completely ſubſervient to the intereſts and op- 


in the bounties of nature, in the induſtry of her citi- 
zens, or making them contribute to the general in- 
tereſts and ſtrength of the empire.” You have Mr. 


| tence of this country, without ſuffering her to ſhare 


Pitt's authority for two. things; firſt, that * the ge- 


metal intereſts and ftrength of the empire, can be 


| promoted without the annibilation of the Iriſh Le- 


Ireland was © debarred from the enjoyment and uſe of 
| ber own reſources;” and this, for what? The ſame 


| Right Hon. Gentleman will tell us, © to make Ireland 


completely fubſervient ts England.“ A country, acting 
in ſuch a manner for nearly a century, offers good 
moral ſecurity, for continuing a commercial equality 
with another country, when ſhe ſtipulates her own 
| legiſlature, teſſelated with a few ſenators, from what : 
ſhe will deem the provincial one, ſhall be the judge 


of that equality. What, my countrymen, ſubyerted 


this ſyſtem, detailed by Mr. Pitt? Britiſh juſtice ? 
No! the Volunteer Inſtitution, the Parliament of 

| Ireland, * they ſpoke, and it was done; they com- 
manded, and it fell.“ My higheſt ambition is to 
animate. vou to tread in their legal, glorious, and 
conſtitutional ſteps; like them, let pat riotiſm form 
an iadiffoluble bond of friendſhip between diſcor- 
dant ſects; like them, reverence and reſpect. the 


laws; and like them, ſwear you will pey no obedi- 


$60 any power on carth, but the King, e 


giſlature; and ſecondly, that by the Engliſh em, "0 


and Commons of Ireland; by ſuch a conduct as 
this, we need not fear to meet the aſſailants of ms 


tional dignity.” | 
«6 em vides AIR fot by ba 
* And my ſoul's darling paſſion ſtands confeſs'd ; 
Beyond or love's or friendſhip's ſacred band, 
. Beyond myſelf I prize my native land: 
* On this foundation would I build my fame, 
And emulate the Greek and Roman name, 
* Think Ireland's peace bought cheaply with my blood, 
And die with pleaſure for my country's good. 


I Vill now take a conjoint view of the treatment 
Ireland and Scotland have received from England, in 
| order to ſee whether it will not afford an unanſwer- 
able argument againſt ever again coming under 2 
Britiſh Parliament. Firſt, as to Ireland, and to go. 
no farther back than the reign of Charles II. the 
Navigation Act, forbids the importation of certain 
articles from the Plantations, into Ireland, and 
which are particularly ſpecified; Ireland conceding 
the uſurped power of the Engliſh Parliament to 
make the law, had a right to import the non- enu- 
merated articles; but even the legal and rational 


conſtruction of an Act of Parliament, was too great 


a favour to be granted to Ireland, by Englifh Com- 
 miſfioners of Revenue; and, therefore, executive 

tyranny was called in, to ſupply the deficiency of 
legiſlative injuſtice ; and the ſtatute received the 


equitable and rational conftrution of, intending to' for- 


bid the Inſh merchant from importing into this 
country, the un- enumerated, equally with the enume- 
ZE rated anickes; hear th, Iriſh merchants, and trem- 
r 1 

ble 

. Rove, | + Anderſon's Hill. Con. 
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48 
ble for your commerce while you hear! if a Union 
ſhould take place; and above all, know, that this 
act of executive tyranny was . legalized by ſtatute 
in the reien of King William, the un- enumerated il 
articles being then inſerted in an Act of Parliament: 
In this eien alfo, as has been already ſtated, the 
Lords and Commons of England addreſſed the King. 
to ſuppreſs the woollen manufacture in Ireland, with 
which requeſt his Majeſty declared he would 3 
ply; let the importations of Englifh- cloth, 
this hour, decide whether he attended to the er 
of this tyrannous, and iniquitous addreſs. In this 
reign, the caſe of Ireland, written by Molyneaux, 
obedience. to the order. of an Engliſh Houſe. of 
and Swift, the beſt and ſincereſt of patriots, for 
_ expoling its baſeneſs, had a price put on his head, 
and would, at the time, have — 2 
fury of miniſterial vengeance: + :; 
ut not a traitor could be found 1 
Das, ſell him for three hundred pound. 
Such- vnn che ſyſtem adoperd for Ireland, * . 
incially- united to England; a Union, which has 
not impreſſed Iriſhmen with ſuch high ideas of 
either her honour, or her generoſity, as to deſire an 
e — — —— can be 
Ven even two —— nfiieantiie Speke 
accounts 2 . — at two. different 
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; periods; mei 
ral, and Speaker of the Houſe of Commons of this 
country, in the reign of James the Firſt; and the 
bother, Mr. Pitt, in the preſent reign, when but one 
__ remove from his venerable aud — 2 
(one, who was 


3 
en ed i 


+. cs nts hat. 
And Britain's ſons with patriot ardour wy 


ſpeaking of this ſyſtem, farther on, in the * | 
already quoted, he ſays, * That which had been the 
ſyſtem from the Revolution, caunteramed the kind. 
nee of Providence, and ſiſpended the induſtry and 
enterpriſe of man. 
Araing, that # was ſout oot from every ſpecies. of 
=» ce —ſbe das refrained from ſending the pro- 
3 duce of dns own ſoil to foreign markets; and all cor- 
r:{pondence with the Colonies of Great Britain 
was prohibited to her, ſo that ſhe could not derive 
their commodities but through the medium of Bri- 
tain,” Having, by the authority of Mr. Pitt, and 
Vith the ſanction of his name, faſtened on England a 
ſyſtem, which in another part of the fame ſpeech, 
| ſhew, Sir, what I have promiſed, that England, in 
obſerved it with Punic faith. To eſtabliſh the truth 
of the poſigzan, it is only neceflary; to reſtate the 
compact reſpecling the troops, which ſhe has rebgi- 
- ouſly obſerved, when ſhe had no-defire to break it, 
ada ad ever broke it, hen her intereſt; required it, re- 
ay el ot the defenceleſs ſtate of this country, as 


Ireland was put under fuch re- 


has been rent proved, by a recital of Lord 


ham 's anſwer to the Sovereign of Belfaſt; Y 


nor is the inſtance I have given of the removal of 
troops, during the Weſtmoreland Adminiſtration, 
a proof of her having improved under the auſpices 
of Mr. Pitt in that moral quality, honour; or her 
taking, in the year 1785, 140,000). per ann. addi- 


tional duties for commercial advantages to be granted, 


| which, to this day, have never been given. In view- 
ing the conduct obſerved towards Scotland ſince the 


nion, I cannot fay that it has pleaſed me in any 


caſe, where the intereſt of Scotland came, or was 
ſuppoſed to come in contact with that of England. 
On three memorable queſtions, ſince the Union, 
7 have the rights and intereſts of the Scottiſh nation 
been ſurrendered to the intereſt, and ſacrificed for 
the advantage of the Engliſh people. Fheſe ſacri- 
| fices made; fall under three heads, and form three 
objections; the third and laſt will enable me to in- 
troduce Ireland again. SE 
1, The malt-tax. 
2d, The law of treaſon. = „ 
zd, The cif he Sls WY Scotüſhñ 
Peerage, 1n violation of the Union, and the con- 
| firudtion ru . by the Lords, in 1708-9 and 


— 


The malttax m—_ under conlideration. 
On the malt of Scotland it was agreed, at the 

| Union, no tax ſhould be laid on it during the war; 
du a Legiſlature, the majority of whom, was, by 
ſuuation, placed above the reach of public opinion, 

the beſt ſecurity of national rights, and the ſtrongeſt 
duty, contemned the cenſure of a people they con- 
ſidered but as ſtep- children; they paſſed this tax 
in 


51 
in violation of the agreement, and in oppoſition to 
be united vuice of the Scottiſh members in both 
houſes of Parliament. This circumſtance, practi 
caully proved to the Scotch, the abſurdity of having : 

& foreign Legiſlature to watch over their intereſts, 

and at a general meeting of the Lords and Com- 

mons of Scotland, it was reſolved, that a bill ſhould 
be brought into Parliament to diſſolve the Union. 

| Accordingly the Earl of Findlater, * aſhamed, 1 
| preſume, as Judas was of his Hekell, and wed of 

dis ſhackles, ſte eppꝛd forward in the upper houſe, 

(che only place where the rules of Parliament would 


5 allow of its being offered, without aſking permiſſion) 


| the advocate of his country's natural and inherent 
| rights, but ſoon found that the Caledonian Sampſon , 
: met a Delilah in his ſiſter England. e 


+ This noble lord will be found among the Scottiſh wortie 
| I have been told by a very old and very reſpectuble gentle- 
man, that Sir David Dalrymple, oae of the Scotch members, 


| having by this, and one or two other ineffeQual ſtruggles in de- 


fence of the particular intereſt of his own country, learned that 

all ſuch attempts were vain, and that every queſtibn of that 
Kind would be dceided, not by reaſon, but votes, called his col- 
leagues together, and pointed out the abſurdity of ſuch an op- 
- poſition, but the ſtill greater one, of not making the moſt of 
their ſituation. Since their efforts could not ſerve Scotland againſt 
the. Engliſh intereſt, he propoſed they ſhould form themſelves into 
a ſquadron to fupport the Miniſter on every queſtion ; and that 
the doceur obtained for their good-will, ſhould be equafly divided 
among them; and obſerved, that if they offered their ſervices 
individually, they would be rejected, and the Scottiſh repreſen- 
——— * minus, — the Midiſter would other wiſe 


give. 
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The ſecond objection derives all its ſtrength from 
the people not chooſing it; my own * is, they 1 
1 were ſerved by the alterations n: 5 
I will take leave to ſay one 255 eſpediing — 
land, before I conſider and comment on the third 
objection, NE 
I.!n the view which I tock 2 A injury Foes onde 
the head of Ireland, to the different | particular in- 
terefts, I purpoſely omitted the. conſideration of 
the nights of one order of men, conſidered in their 
mere abſtract capacity, that I might introduce it 
here, as a place more ſuited to their exalted rank; 
but I mult be allowed firſt to remind you, that! 
| have, by inconteſtible facts from Engliſh and Iriſh 


| records, proved, that at the period when the provin- 


| rial Union ſubſiſted between England and Ireland, 
: the e of the e the Fay, the. 
"7 PP | PIR 


a be. This Fa my reporter tells. me, was 1 to 
nem. con. and the bargain ſtruck; ſome are even diſpoſed to 
believe, that the leaſe then made, was that of lives renewable for 
ever; and it is ſaid a clauſe of an unuſual nature is inſerted in 
wis leaſe, that every heir, on coming into poſſeſſion, pays a fine 
to the tenantry. Now if it be true, as à friend of mine has 
| Kitely pointedly obſerved, * That where the Miniſter is, there 
Vill they be alſo,” what is to become of the liberties of Eng- 
kihmen ſhould a Union take place, if the members of the 
Iriſh, Parliament deſerve the character given of them, by the 
author of the pamphlet I am an—wering.? for the world: knows 
that Paddy is too fond of his friend, to prefer caventry to con 
any 3 it is probable, therefore, he may like _Sawnex's, port ſa 
well, as to wiſh to take 2 glaſs, and in revenge for the injury 
done. to his own country, aſt in drowning the libertics of Log- | 
er ho, Johs Bull, Per ot with the whip-land, © 


1's | 
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tradlert, the er ts: and with their intereſt. that 
of the landed property of Ireland, was ſacrificed to 


the Engliſh people. To the landed gentlemen = 


Ireland, before | addreſs the noble order, whoſe bo- 


nours, as ſuch, ſhall next be conſidered, I would 


ſpeak one word; they, I know, pride themſelves on 
their high notions” of honour; to that honour I at 
_ preſent addreſs myſelf; is the annihulatian of the ex- 


iftence of the two houfes of Parliament that diſco- 5 


vered the conſpiracy, the preciſe mode that men of 


| honour would. ihe to evince their gratitude for 


= 4 now recur to the third a ese, and that, to ” 
| ſhew to the peers of my native land, that in the : 


violation of the privileges of the Scottiſh peerage, | 
they read their own, as certainly as effect follows 
cauſe, from the moment they commit their honours 

to the cuſtody of the Britiſh Premier. The advice, 
which, with dutiful ſubmiſſion and reſpect I would 

preſume ta give them, is, conſider, 4 for alter Judg- 
„ ment, death.” 


5 * whatever of independence there might have ex- 
ed in the Scottiſh peerage is completely defiroyed, 
by permitting the peers of Great Britain to hare a 
Vodice in electing, nt the Repreſentattves of the Scottiſh 
| peerage, but of a mongrel peerage, whoſe intereſts, whoſe 
ideas, and whoſe ſentiments mult be Engliſh, not Scotch; 
and therefore no longer the guardiang of the intereſis 
of Scotland in the houſe of Lords, the n-ce/fny for 
which Scottiſh guardians is admitted by the very 
terms of the Unian,, which provide that ſixteen pro- 


tectors, 


| To ſee more clearly the injuſtice of ile 4ecifion, 3 
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teccors of her rights ſhall ſit in the upper houſe, it 
vill de neceſlary to tate a tranſiction that took place 
in the Scottiſh Parliament, when the Union was de- 
bated, and which bears on the preſent queftion. A 

 Cclaule was propoſed, expreſsly guarding the rights 
of the Scottiſh peerage, and which if agreed to, 
would have made the reſolution of the Britiſh Lords 

in 1708-9 unneceſlary, that reſolution, paſſed on the 


It of January, in that year, is conceived in the 


lowing words : © That a peer of Scotland claim- 


ing to ſn in the houſe of Peers by virtue of a pa- 
teat mA under the great ſeal of Great Britain, 


and who now fits in the parliament of Great Britain, 
had 0 right to vote in the elechion of the ſixteen peers of 
 Sextland in Parliament.” What has ſince been done 
with this legal, rational, and juſt reſolution, will ap- 
Pear in the ſequel; the clauſe was however with- 


drawn, and it was aſſerted that it would be _— 
to læave it to the houſe of Lords to decide on, wen- 


ever any caſe might ariſe which ſhould make ſuch 
a deciſion neceſſarv. The caſe did ariſe | in the per- 
fon of the Duke of Queenſbury, created Duke of 
Dover. On this accaſicn, and at this time, when 
all the parties were alive who had aſſiſted in making 
rae treaty of Union, and who therefore, mult be 
ſuppoſed as well able to explain the expreſſed. and : 
underſtood rights and intereſts, ſecured or created by 
mat treaty, as their poſterity four-ſcore, years alter 
them; 1 fay we may preſume theſe were all con- 
ſidered and debated, and they did by their reſolu- 


flor e that the Scottiſh Lords had expreſſzd 
I founded 
585 Vote = to page 97, of Chriſtian's Ed. of Black. Com. 
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ill founded fears, and that in the juſtice of the Britih 


Peers, they had omple ſecurity for the rights of * 
Peerage. Es 
Oa the 13th 1 _— Mr. pit, 1nd 
ſter, it was teſolved, that the Earl of Abercorn and 
Duke of Queenſbury, who had been choſen of the 
number of the ſixteen Peers of Scotland, having been 
created Peers of Great Britain, thereby ceaſed to ; fit in 
that Houſe as repreſentatives of the Peerage. Wich 


this reſolution ] quarrel' not; it is founded in law and 


= juſtice, and conformably to teaſfon, and is afficma- 

tory of the principles, on which the reſolution f 
; 1708—9 i is founded. In conſequence of this reſolu- 

tion, two vacancies aroſe in the Scortiſh Peerage, and 
at the election which enſued; the Dukes of Queen 


| bury and Gordon gave their votes as Peers of Scot 
land, in manifeſt violation of the reſolution of 1508-9, 


founded, I contend; in law, and ſupported by 
reaſon and juſtice; the legality and juftice of it did, o 
this election, come again before the Lords, and their 


| Lordthips did again affirm it; and directed by their 


reſolution of the 18th of May in this year, that a copy 
of the reſolution of 1708—9 ſhould be tranſmitted 
to the Lord Regiſter of Scotland, as a rule for his 
future proceeding in cafes of election. This deter- 
mination ſtrictiy conſiſtent with law, and ſauctioned 
by precedent, did by a fortunate concurrence of cir- 


cumſtances wonderfully: ſerve the Miniſter, as he 


thereby got ſome additional friends in the Scortifh 


Peerage; and more ſtrange to tell, by ſome extraor- 
dinary chance, the reſolution of the 23d of May 
1793» 


Annual 1 Reg. for PR page 95. 
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1792, which we are about to pe On and which 

repeals the reſolution paſſed i in 1708—9, and affirmed £ 
in 1787, did not deprive him of any friend, but did 

allo increaſe his happineſs, by enlarging the ſphere 
ot his acquaintance, So wonderfully profuſe of her 


| favours to the Right Hoa, Gentleman, i is the goddeſs : 


Fortune. that on no account will ſhe ever ſuffer 
him to draw a blank. At the general election, 
which took place previous to May 1793. the : 


5 Duke of Queenſbury and Marquis of Abercorn, 


: (che former one of the very Peers, whoſe right 


to vote had been denied by the Lords in 1787, 


tendered their votes as Peers of Scotland; z the Lord 


Regiſter knowing bis duty too well to receive them 


after the order of the Houle of Lords of 178) had 


them,“ did refuſe; the matter was moved in the 
Houſe of Lords, and not withſtanding the former mm 


been ſerved: on him, © commanding him not to ale 


lution, their Lordſhips did on the 23d of May 1 793.0 8 
reſolve, © that if duly tendered, they ought to have 


been counted?“ By this reſolution, in in violation of 3 

the ſpirit of the articles of Union, contradictory of 
| the ſenſe of that very Houſe which paſſed i it, as EX» | 
preſſed on two former occaſions, unfounded in law, 
unſanctioned by precedent, and unſupported by 
juſtice, the rights of the Scottiſh Peerage have been 
abrogated, and the people of Scotland are deprived 
of the guardians of their rights in the Upper Houſe 
which the articles of the Union had guaranteed to 
them. A reſolution, r 


Scottiſn 


9 Brie Lord's Journ. for 1798. 
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Scottiſh Peerage, and fo fraught with national evil, 
could not eſcape the eagle-eye of that ſagacious no- 
bleman, the Earl of Lauderdale; he addreſſed the 
Houſe in the language, not of a Hrdling, but of a 
baron bold; and finding he Was unable to convince 
them of the jultice of his caſe, or the injuſtice their 
reſolution would work, he entered, in an unanſwera- 
dle proteſt,” his reaſons for &:F:nting from their 
: Lordſhips. Should the Peers of ireland with this ex - 
ample before them of a violation of . treaty, ariſing 
from deſign or miſconception, agree to a Union, they 
a will, when too late, find the only righr they will be 
"2 to enjoy, will be that i innoripus Leh 0 f pro- 
R ® The reſolution of the 1 of May 1794, 1 — been 
| agreed to by the Houſe, the following admirable proteſt, was 
2 1 of m one 1 | 
the Lords in en-. 3 n 


| — DISSENTIENT, - 
4 Bocarca, 


e their 1 8 cored, 

| whether it be conſidered as a compenſation for. the rights which 
the Scottiſh nobility ſurrendered, or as a ſecurity and guard for 
the tighes which they retained. The right of repreſentation be- 
ing given to the Peers of Scotland, for the loſs of their hereditary 
ſeat in Parliament, nothing ſeems more evident, than that che 

compenſation. cannot be juſtly claimed by thaſe, who no langer 
| Tuſfer the loſs. But while by this reſolution, the elective right. 


is laviſhed on thoſe, who have recovered an Hereditary ſeat, its 
worth and value is dimiviſhed to the Peers of Scotland, who were 


juſtly entitled to that growing importance of their ſuffrage, which 


was to ariſe either from the operation of time in lefſening their 


ta a ſuperior claſs of Peerage. 9 
9 RG | LAUDERDALE. 
* Britiſh Lords Jour. 1793. 


38 
If a plain, vulgar, and uneducated man were to 
read theſe contradictory reſolutions, and obſerve,” not 
only the length of time which had elapſed between 
the paſſing of the firſt, and its confirmation in 1787, 
and its repeal in 1993; but alſo, be told, that ex- 
iſting circumſtances” had 'made the confirmation 
and repeal equally favourable to the intereſt of the 
| Miniſter; his vulgar, unfaſhionable, and uncourtly 

mind, would lead him to exclaim, what my reſpect 
for that Houſe, and my implicit faith in their wiſdom, 
will not allow me ſo much as to think, © political juf- 

rice, is the creature of the Miniſter. © When then | 
long experience” has taught us, the abſurdity of 
committing the deciſion to thoſe whoſe conduct has 
provoked the queſtion, and whoſe intereſt, authority, 
and fate, ate immediately concerned in it.“ When 
we have the authority of Judge Blackſtone, that even 
an infringement of the fundamental and effential condi- 
tions of the Union, though a manifeſt breach of good 
_ faith, would not diſſolve it f and he tells us in very 
plain and intelligible language, that a ſtate ſo leagued, 
has no redreſs but by an appeal to the united legiſla- 
ture, (the majority of whom, it is to be recollected, 
Created the evil complained of, and the chance of re- 
dteſa from ſuch a body, is to be ſeen in the caſes de- 
cided, and referred to above,) or, an appeal to Hea- | 
ven. If then with nine ſolid reaſons, every one of 
which did ipſo facto by Union, put Scotland into 
the 3 of . W and rn. one 
q 0 


i ty £5: 
lead * *Þ dey's Ma. Pal, yl. . 76n. 
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of. which that has a preſent. power 1 ve 
do enjoy; that country could not be got to aſſent to 
ber national degradation, but by force and fraud.“ 
It, with the inſtances before us, of plighted faith 
broken, of i injuries inflicted, and inſults offered to her 
national dignity. in the denial of juſtice, Iriſhmen 
will agree to a Union, I can only ſay, in claſſic lan- 
guage, © Quos Jupiter vult perdere prius dementat,” . 
One 8 I ſhould ſubmit to the good ſenſe of 
the people of England, the truth and juſtice of it is 
ſupported by the hiſtory: of all nations, and by none, 
more than their own, tbough force may compel, it can 


ever inſure obedience, The bigot James exempli 


the theory in practice, and his poſterity ta this day. 8 

feel its effects; while the Houſe of Hanover rgoices in 

the juttice of a ſentiment, which took it from the 
rank of a German Elector, and a nk, 3 


of a Britiſh Monarch. K an 
On the conduct of Fuer an 


therlands, &c. mentioned by you a page 9, 1 will, — I 
obſerve a dignified filence, for I will not condeſcend 


to enter into an argument with an Engliſhman, but 


Iriſh Miniſter, (whom I do not affert to be the author, | 
but to whom public rumour has aſcribed. the pam- 
lter 1 e who holds n —— in 


N The Lend Goldolphin ts 
Scots Treaſury the ſum of 20,000, which the Earl of Glaſcow 


years after, accounted with the Engliſh Commiſſioners of Public 
accounts. Lockhart gives the following liſt of the perſons 
to whom, the Earl geclared upon cath, he diſtributed the money: 


Te 


in ſaid to diftribute to the beft advantage, and for which he, ſome 
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coded, and an alliance with French principles; 


that conduct and thoſe. principles criminal in them, 


by your own vote in Parliament, to the extent of l 
treaſon, are now recommended to the imitation and 
adoption of the yet-convulſed Iriſh nation, under 
the authority, and with the fandtion oF the fuppoſed 


military Secretary. 


I now proceed to the fulfilment of the er 
made in the outſet of this letter, © to demonſtrate 
the moral incompetency of Parliament to legalize 


a Union.” As every individual derives his right 
immediately from God, and not from man, to pro- 
| tet himſelf in the exerciſe of his rights, againſt the 


attacks which lawleſs force, or ruffian power, may 
make upon him; ſo nations, which are compoſed of 
individuals, have the ſame right, and are bound to 
the ſame duty; the greatneſs of the nation, no-mare 
than that of the man, conſtitutes the moral right, 


though in both, in the exerciſe of it, the ability to 
ſupport the right contended for, ſhould be well con- 
ſidered. But though force, or the fear of force may 
cauſe moral rights to be in abeyance, it cannot an- 


nihilate them, the rights of a man who falls into a 


gang of thieves, are morally ſpeaking, as perfect as 
the king on his throne, though the exerciſe of "ol 
be by force ſuppreſſed. To apply this reaſoning, 

all nations are as to each other in a ſtate of nature 3 
they have a right to protect themſelves by force 


againſt the attacks of others, and the duty of pre · : 


ſerving themſelves, flows from the right to preſerve ; 
but they cannot exert their phyſical force to the beſt 
advantage in war, or direct it to uſeful objeQs in 


_ peace, 


”.. 
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7 peace, gate a. power aduquate FR thy end; and | 
as a few, can always lead, adviſe, and direct, better 
chan many, every nation has appointed leaders or go» 
vernors to tranſact and manage for the many, that 
which muſt be ill done, af attempted by all. Theſe 
leaders or governors have, in the different ſtates of 
| the world, obtained various names, and the powers 
| of Government have greatly increaſed or diminiſhed 
according to the forms eſtabliſhed. But whatever 
title the Government bears, or whatever power may 
| have originally been granted to it, no abſurdity can 
be greater, than to; ſuppoſe a clauſe in the grant, 


empowering the grantee to. annihilate the grantor. 


5 Every ſtare then I conclude, Sir, has the moral right 
do defend itſelf, and if phyſically able, the political 
and moral duty of ſelf-defence is caſt upon it by 
the drome band that created It, and a deſertion of 
ſuch duty is zrea/on againſt God. This phyſical | 
ability to defend, does not create. the theoretical 
right, but invigorates the practical exerciſe of it, 
and adds the ſanction of prudence, to the fiat of 
EY reaſon, and the commands of duty. However then 
tie ſurrender of national independence may be ex- 
Ciuſed, pardoned, or extenuated, in a nation whoſe 
Phyſical power is not equal to the repelling force 
by force, as a nation like the Ie of Man, placed 
under © a neceſlity that chooſes, not is choſen,” it 
never can be done by a nation able to maintain its 
rights, and aſſerts its honour, without a manifeſt 
violation of moral duty, and a criminal renuncia- 
tion of the free-will granted by the Creator to the 
creature, for the " IE: of his conduct, and for 


= hed of which he will be made anſwerable at 
the day of general judgment. As individuals are 
prevented by the great moral law from ſubmitting 


themſelves to the arbitrary will of another, whoſe 


power, if ſuch ſubmiſſion were, morally ſpeaking, 
valid, might command obedience to immoral ac- 


tions; ſo nations created of a congregate 'body of 


| Individuals, cannot collectively have „ 
which the perſons compoſing them, did not indi- 


vidually poſſeſs; and men, as individuals, not poſ- 
ſeſſing the right, could not collectively have it; and, 


not having it, could not transfer it to their go 


vernors, who, in a moral and philoſophical ſenſe, are 


ſtzte national Repreſentatives: as, in a legal one, the 
members of the Houſe of Commons are the national 
truſtees. Governors then, by whatever name they 
are called, or whatever title they aſſume, have only 
been inflituted to do that which, individuals from 


| their numbers cannot do, they, as moral agents, be- 


ing accountable to God for all the acts done in 
the body,” have not only no right to transfer their 


free agency to any other perſon whatſoever, but by 


; fo doing, commit the greateſt crime againſt the ſu- 
preme Majefty of Heaven, which ereatures can be 


: galt of, a renunciation of ſelf-government, their 


bounden duty as moral agents, ariſing from free- 
will, the moſt diftinguiſhed faculty that can be 


granted to a creature, and a ſurrender of the proud 


ſuperiority of man over all other beings, conferred 
on bim, as a dignified and infallible certificate of bis 


defcent from the great being, in whoſe image he was 
created, 2 wy ey image of God created he man.“ 
D | 


Four 


G Genel, 1 Chap. = Verle. 
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Four ſteps have "ny made towards attempting to 
prove the propoſition to be demonſtrated ; firft, the 
right of ſelf-government and ſelf-defence as contin- 
gent on the former, have been proved to be duties 
ariſing from the moral relations which the creature 
bears 10 the Creator : Secondly, that men, by con- 
gregating into ſocieties, neither enlarge nor diminiſh | 
their moral rights or duties thereby, and this, be- 


cauſe creatgg by a ſuperior power, no act of theirs 
can alter their nature: Thirdly, that they are bound, 


by all means in their power, to obſerve the great 
law of nature, * ſelf defence,” and that this cannot 
be effectually inforced by man in his individual, ; 
as his congregate capacity : Fourthly, that the wants 
aof individuals, and the ſuper-added wants of ſociety, 


prevent them from employing themſelves in this 


Way, without abſolving them of the duty; and hence 
ariſes the neceſſity of leaders or governors, to (ce this 
duty performed ; and, therefore, univerſal law pro- 
in Calvin's caſe,* protecto trahit ſubjectione, and 


ſubjectio protet᷑tione.“ It follows as a corollary 


from theſe arguments, that Government, in which term 
is underſtood every thing appertaining thereto, and 


conſequently the Legiſlature, is a truſt eſtate, and the 
truſtees have no power to commit waſte, nor any right 


to cut off the entail ; the fee ſimple, ſays our country - 
man, Junius, 5 is in poſterity. Such are the abſtract re- 
ſons by which my humble judgment has been con- 

vinced of the ruth of the — ever ſince 


1 have 


e. a Dna... 
5 Biographical, Literary and Politica Ancedotes, * if, 
page 16. | — — 
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At a full Meeting of the Lawyers Corps, the 28th 


1 have been able to think. Precedent, and the au- 
thoriy of the writers both on municipal law, and the 
Law of Nations, ſhall now firengthen and ſupport 
metaphyſical reaſoning, Firſt, then, ſhall be intro- 
_ duced the authority of the unanimous reſolutions of 
that patriotic band, the Lawyers Corps of Volunteers, 
in 1782, who, when a Yelverton and a Huſſey Burgh» 
and a majority, if not all the preſent Judges of Ire- 
land, adorned its ranks, were not aſharhedeto take, 
nor afraid to own, that their motto was © Salus 
Populi, ſuprema lex; and fully they proved that 
this was their motto in deeds, as well as in words, 
Their Reſolutions will ſpeak | for themſelves. 8 


of February 1782, purſuant 10 notice. 
| Colonel EDWARD WESTBY, in the Chair. 


The following Reſolutions were unanimouſly agreed to: 


Reſolved, That the Members of the Houſe of Com- 


mons are the Repreſentatives of, and derive their power 

ſolely from, the people; and that a genial of this props- 
tion by them, would be to abdicate the repreſentation. 
The other Reſolutions, not applying to the pre- 
ſent queſtion, are not introduced here, ſuffice it to 
 fay, that they were truly patriotic. Such was the 
imperial and patriotic language of the Bar in 17582 : 
but Dungannon had juſt before that ſpoken © in the 
thunder, as well as the muſic, of the ſpheres.” The 
ſeeond authority, is the indirect one, of the preſent 


Chancellor, when Attorney General; and it is direct 


to prove this fact, that ſuch was the love of national 
honeur in 1785, that, according to his account of the 
1 


Propoſitions, 
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Propoſitions, the ability of the father of Irifh freedom, 
and all his colleagues, would never have been able to 
have raiſed that general diſlike to them, which per- 


| vaded the kingdom on that memorable occaſion, if 
they had not proclaimed the attack which they made 
| on the independence of Iretand, an attack, i in his mind, 
unfounded, but which, if true, we are to underſtand 
from this ſpeech, would have been criminal, the whole 
 firength, not only of his argument, but of every man 
who ſpoke on the ſame fide,  confiſting i in a denial of 
:- aſſumption, as they called it on the part of the 
| Oppoſition, for the expreſs purpye of damning with | 
me nation, what by argument they wete not able to 
prove dangeraus to the commercial intereſts of the 
country, fighting in the maſk of the Confiitution, 
becaute national honour beat high in its defence, 
| hoſe mercantile boons, the Rerling advantages of 


which, they could not deny. We will now hear his 


| Lordſhip: * 1 now come to the great argument of 
_ thoſe who oppoſe this ſyſiem*—the argument, if it 
deſerves the name, which has been frumpeted forth 
by the enemies of Ireland (the Chancellor fays they 
are the enemies of both. countries, who would lurrender 
the Iriſh Legiſlature; and fo, in my foul, I believe. 
they are) in both countries, io inflame her pride, and | 
mn prejudice her againſt this ſettlement. It is afſerted 
ain and again, that this treaiy is an inſult to Ireland 


that it Antes dire h at he independence of her legiſlature. 


This is the feſt inſtance in which Ireland has ever 


tica'ed ; and it is 4 new. :zdeg to me, that England, by 


© # Woodfall's Debates, p. 64 


dent fate, inſults her pride, and Hg at her er. 
dence.” 
The next authority is Mr. Burke, and his words 


are from a book, of which a certain perſanage (aid 
at levee, * Sir, every king in Europe is obliged . 


you for this work,“ this book, the manual of modern 
cabinets, and which coſt the Engliſh nation an 


enormous penſion. Is Mr. Burke to de always au- 
thority for deſpotic acts, and of no weight on the 
fide of freedom? His wards are —“ It is indeed 


difficult, perhaps impoſſible, io give limits to the 


mere abſtract competence of the ſupreme power, 


ſuch as was exerciſed by Parlament at the Revolu- 
tion; but the Inis of a moral competence, ſubject- 


ing even in powers mare indiſputably ſoveteign, 


occaſianal will to permanent reaſon, and to the fteady 
maxims of faith, juſtice, and fixed fundimental 
policy, are perfectly intelligible, and perfectly bine- 
Ing upon thoſe who Exerciſe any authority undef 


any name, or under any title, in the ſtate. The 


Houſe of Lords, for n is not . com · 
= 


* Reflections en French Resolution, 24. | = 

Ia the reign of Charles IL. it was determined in the, cake af 
Lord Purbeck, by the authority of the Lords themſclues, which 
ſanctions Mr. Burke's opinion, „that a title is iuherent in the 
blood, and while that remains wncorrupted, ean by no means be 
extinguiſhed by ſurrender or otherwiſe.” Ts the right then of an ĩndi - 
vidual more valuable, than that of a nation? and ſhall an indi- 
vidual be by poſitive law, rendered incapable of ſurrendering, or 
extinguiſhiog- the periſhable honours of the peerage and the 
moral law; not forbid the extinguiſhment of an ynalicaable births 
right? This indeed would be ta iavert all order, and boldly * 
the greatures of 12. are n to thoſe of Gd. 
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petent to diſſotve itſelf, nor to abdicate if it wund, 
its proportion in the legiſlature of the kingdom. 
Though a king may abdicate for his own perſon, 
he cannot abdicate for the manarchy. By as ſtrong, 
or by a fronger reaſon, the Houſe of Commons 
cannot renounce its ſbare of authority. The engagement ; 
and pad of ſociety, which generally goes by the 
name of the Conſtitution, forbids fuck invaſion aud 
| ſuch ſurrender.” The conflituent parts of a ſtate, are =p 
obliged to hold their public faith with each other, 
and with all thoſe who derive any ſerious intereſt under 
their engagements, as much as the whole ſlate is bound 
to keep its faith with ſeparate communities, otherwiſe 
competence and power would foon be confounded, and. 
m law be left but the will of a prevailing force” 
I now, Sir, have diſcovered your fundamental 
objection to the mode the Iriſh Parliament took of 
appointing a Regent, they have not furniſhed you 
| with a precedent of that extraordinary nature the 
Engliſh Parliament has; and which would enable 
vou, without much difficulty, to prove the right they 
obtained from that AR, to deſtroy themſelves. The 
two Houſes of Parliament in acknowledging their 
inability in their individual capacity, to perform any 
legiſlative Act, have proved to the world, what it 
never knew before, excepting in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, that two individual non-emtities, could con- 
jointly produce an entity, which in return, ſhould 
kindly vivify the dead bodies, to which it owed its 
exiſtence; and then, that they and it together, ſhould 
form a being completely dependent on themſelves, . 
no! "BT OE 2 as he ſhould * with the per- 
oa, 


| the neceſfuy, that produced the moral right of aQtion, 


not its words, that it aſſumed power 10 uſe it, 


5 fon, whoſe place he was pro tempore to ty; 
Iriſh Parliament, conſcious that the melancholy i 
awful cauſe which created the neceſſity that called 
upon them to act, had had its operation in the wiſ- 
dom of a power, it could not controul, proceeded to 
act, not becauſe, legally ſpeaking, they had a power 
to act, but becauſe the law had left this a caſus oniſſus, 
and unleſs they had ated, there could have been 


no executive government. Their right then grew 


out of neceſſity, that word, equally the plea of the 
tyrant, and the juſtification of the freeman; it is 
in the exerciſe of the right, we diſcover the differ- 


ence, the former in his mode of ſupplying the de. 


|  fiiciency, takes care that the remedy propoſed, ſhall 
de the creating cauſe of generating neceſſities, and 
above all, ſhall never effect that which alone gives 

| the moral, for there is no legal right of acting: the 
latter, adopts that mode, which not only annihilates 


| but by giving full powers to the ſubſtitute, fulfils. 
the duty it undertook, and makes a recurrence to its 


own extraordinary power unneceſſary, by giving to 
all the conſtituted authorities of the ſtate, with the 
quickeſt expedition | poſſible, the exerciſe of their 
legal and natural authorities, evincing by its * | 


abuſe it. Such was the conduct of the Irith Para 
ment at the time of the Regency, ſuch ever will 
be the conduct of all men, who look upon the 
chief magiſtrate of a country, as poſſeſſing his pre- 
rogatives and his powers for national, not individual 
His ** therefore, never can be faid to 
have 
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LY ne Fo n ö 
| limit or refrain the free and unqueſtioned exerciſe 
or diſcretion. of any ſucceeding Parliaments, Who 
| muſt be competent, equally as is the preſent, to every 
act of legiſlation whatever.” To ſuppoſe then, that 
t n Patliament cannot have power to deprive future 
—— of their legiſlative rights, aud yet have 


7⁰ 


bare been ſupplied, until the perſon holding the 


ſtation pro tempore, is inveſted with the authority, 


| which in the original conſtruction of the Conflitution = 
| was deemed neceſſary for the preſervation of each 
order, againſt the encroachments of the other, and 


e duties of its own. 
tation. 


But nne from: Mr: Docks, 


which will be found on page 69—** The intereſt of | 
that portion of ſocial arrangement, called our coun- 
u, is a truſt in the hands of all thoſe who com- 
| Potent; and as none but bed men would juſtify it 
in abuſe, none but traitars would barter it any 

for their ama prong acenntegs.”; . EINE 
The next authority I ſhall produce. i is the llt 
clauſe but two of Mr. Orde's Bill, to preſent which, 
he obtained the leave of the Houſe Commons, on the 
of 3. the. glaſs, hes the ſanction 


of that Houſe to the principle I contend for, the 
ey of Puclament to crate a Revo- 


a power to annihilate the conſtitution of Parliament 


| itſelf, from whence theſe rights flow, is a contra- 
_ dition in terms, a mockery of ſenſe, an inſult to 


reaſon, This is a new pt 


ies of morality, more 


judgment, to mercy.” * To this I add the authority 
of the Lords and Commons of Great Britain, who 
in à joint addreſs to the King on the 29th of 
July 1785, fay on the reſolutions they then pre- 


like the fingers of the man's hand mentioned in 
Scripture, ſhall appear on the walls of their ſena- 
torial chambers, they ſhall change their countenances, 
they ſhall trouble their thoughts, they ſhall -looſen - 
their joints, and make their knees to ſmite one 


| 7, al, Uphrafin.”t 


finful to do the &fs than the greater crime, ( ibis is 
paying tithe of mint, and cummin ſeed, but omitting = 


the weightier matters of the law, it is preferring 


ſented to his Majeſty, | They can only be car- 


ried into effect by laws paſſed in the Parliament of 
9 n which is aloze competent to bind your 


ty's ſubjects in that kingdom, and whoſe lægic 


mie rights we ſhall ever hold as-ſacred as our own.” ́ 
Memotable words, as ſacred as our own,” fo 
long as the Journals of the Britiſh Parliament have 
exiſtence, ſo long are the Lords and Commons of 
Steat Britain, eſtopelled by their own voluntary 
act and deed, from agreeing to a Union ; if in de- 
fiance of faith thus plighted, they ſhall attempt to 


propoſe it, they ſhall find that thoſe recorded words g 


againſt andther, they hall be the Ane, Mene, 


5 
. + Woodf. Appendix 24 to Iriſh Prop. 
| Panic, chap. v. verſe 5; 2 
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law, and compels men to build afreſh upon à new 
foundation: The learned Judge, therefore, by this 
commentary, does admit the moral truth of the po- 
| fition, and does therefore lend his great name to the 
flanction of my theory; in the French Conſtitution, 
made by Robeſpierre, * that caſe pro- 
_ vided for, which the learned Judge ſays, human 
laws will never ſoppoſe. The authority of Black- 
ſtone, then, to prove the omnipotency of Parlia- 
ment to make à Union, as quoted by an ano- 
nymous Barriſter, page 42, might have been ſpar- 
ed by that learned gentleman, if he had read 
his author as carefully as, I preſume, he reads his 
| briefs; for be would then have ſcen, that the 
Judge ſpoke of a quatified omnipotency, not, as 
this gentleman aſſerts, an omnipotency to deſtroy 
the Conſtitution; 'but, as if he had ſaid, a power co- 
equal with its duties under the Conſtitution; for the 
_  omnipotency, contend for it how he may, is, by the 
very words of Blackſtone, to laſt, only during the 
continuance of the Conſtitution; ſo that by this, 
when the one is deſtroyed, the other ceaſes. His 
words are; So long, therefore, as the Engliſh Con- 
_ fficurion lofts,” n eee * 
my r commentator. 


22 —X—— 


| tot Forteſeve :* A King of England, lays the Chan- 
cellor, cannot; at his pleaſure, make any alterations in 
the laws of the land; for the nature of his Government, 
is not only regal, but political. Nihil p 
| quod de jure poteſt. The common 


SG quam 
ſtatute * 


Pert. De Land. L. Ang: 16. 
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inberent in the people a ſupreme power Wann 


alter the legiſlative, when they find the legiſlative a 
 rontrary to the iruſi re poſed in them; for, hen 
fuch traſt is abuſed, it is thereby forfeited, and ds- 


voldes to thoſe who gave it And what ſays Black- 
ſtone to this paragraph, from whoſe 16 1ſt page f I 
take ir, not that it is not bona lide true, but his ob- 
jection to it is, that under no diſpenſation of G- 


vernment can ſuch theory be admiticd. Why? Be- 


cauſe this devolution of power, to the people at 


| large, inclades in it a diſſolution of the whole farm 


of government: Eſtabliſhed by whom ? According to : 


Blackſtone, by the People, and reduces all the mem. 


bers to their original ſtate of equality z. and by annj. 
 bilating the ſovereign power, reprals all paſitive laws 
wuhatſoever before enacted. No human laws will 
therefore ſuppoſt a caſe; which at once mull. defray 


all law, and compel men to build afreſh» upon a new 


deſperate an event, as muſt render all | /zzal provi- 
ſions ineffectual. So long therefore as the Engliſn 
Conſtitution laſts, we may venture to affirm, that the 


power of Parliament is abfolute and without coa- 


troul.“ Two thiags are to be gathered from 


Locke's text, with Blackſtone's: Epmmentary.— 


Firſt, that * when the truſt is abuled, it is thereby 
forfeited, and devolves to thoſe who gave it, bur 
the learned Judge ſays, „ that ſuch a ſituation being 

a decompoſitioa of ſociety, laws which are only 


made for man in a ſettled ſtate, will not ſuppole a 
IL which in rerum garurbs is a der Tien of oll 


8 *  » oe. 


'*Locke on Gov. $. 119 227. ＋ Bl. Com. vol. 1K, 


law, and compe!s men to build afreſh upon a new 
foundation :” The learned Judge, therefore, by this 
commentary, does admit the moral truth of the po- 
ſition, and does therefore lend his great name to the 
ſanction of my theory; in the French Conſtitution, 


vided for, which the learned Judge ſays, human 
laws will never ſuppoſe. The authority of Black- 


ment to make a Union, as quoted by an ano- 
nymous Barriſter, page 41, might have been ſpar- 
ed by that learned gentleman, if he had read 
| his author as carefully as, I preſume, he reads his 
| briefs; for he would then have ſeen, that the 
Judge ſpoke of a qualified omnipotency, not, as 


the Conftitution ; but, as if he had ſaid, a power co- 
ae gual with its duties under the Conſtitution; for the 
18 omnipotency, contend for it how he may, is, by the 


continuance of the Conſtitution; ſo that by this, 
V ben the one {is deftroyed, the other ceaſes. His 
1 words are, So long, therefore, as the Engliſh Con- 
dtitution laſts ;” and this is the ſecond ching we learn 
| from our legal commentator. 
Wn The laft authority I ſhall quote, is Lord Chas. 
lor Forteſcue : * A King of England, ſays the Chan- 
cellor, cannot, at his pleaſure, make any alterations in 
the laws of the land; for the nature of his Government, 
its not only regal, but political. Nihil poteſt Rex quam 
if quod de j jure me The common 1 and ſtature laws 
\ of 


rien. De Land, L. Ang. 16. 


made by Robeſpierre, do I alone find that caſe pro- 


| ſtone, then, to prove the omnipotency of Parlia- 


this gentleman aſſerts, an omnipotency to deſtroy 


very words of Blackſtone, to laſt, only during the 


75 5 Z 
of England are, in the maſs and bulk of them, una. 
terable.” The meaning of this, I take to be, chat 

the laws of England, generally, being founded on 


the indiſputable and acknowledged rights of man- 5 | 
kind, ſuch an abrogation of chem, ſhall not t take 4 | 


i plaee, as to injure thoſe rights. 

I hope I have now, Sir, produced both argument 
and precedent, to convince you and every rational 
man, that Parliament has no right to make a Union; 


and that ſuch an act, being beyond their power, 


they would, by doing it, decompoſe lociety, and 

abrogate all poſitive law. 

While the Union of Scotland was as. on the 
tapis, we may remember, that by a proclamation, 
bearing the ſacred name of Queen Anne, but in 
reality, the Miniſter's, all diſcuſſion was borbidden, 
and every perſon, under the penalty of being deem- 
ed a libeller, was to believe that the Scottiſh mem- 

bers of Parliament were influenced by nothing, but 
the Salus Populi. Power, my countrymen, may at 
all times compel, yet it never could convince; and 
he who has read the liſt of the Scottiſh Senators, 
with their bribes, will aſſent to the truth of this 
propoſition. The hiſtorian, in defiance of authority, 
ſummonſes a Scattiſh Chancellor to his bar, for his 


patricidal conduct, land pronounces, without fear, 


the ſentence of Pope on the uſurper: _ 

4 Hee Cromwell damned to everlaſting fame.” 
At the bar of the hiſtorian, muſt plebeians, nobles, 
and kings, appear, and receive judgment, irre- 
vocable, for their acts; and in diſcharge of the 
| ſacred duty he has impoſed on himſelf, he is bound 
5 to 
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do warn the age in which he lives, caval the craft 
of the politician, by fairly and impartially exhibit- 


ing the operating cauſes, which decide the conduct 


of pretended patriots, really labouring for their own 
intereſts, under pretence, of ſerying their country. 
But why, Iriſhmen, - ſhould we expreſs aſtoniſh- 
ment at the deſcendants of a Parliament, ſelling 
their country for  £.20,000? who {old their King 
for a groat; that very King too, for remain- 
= ing ſteady to whom ſo many of our Sars fields loſt i 
| their eſtates? What? ſhall an adherence to an Iriſh 
| King, in one century, deprive - Iriſhmen of their 
property, and force them to be exiles from their 


native land; and in a ſubſequent century, a no leſs 


ſtrong attachment to a ſovereign, Who claims his 
crown by the election, and holds it by the effeflion 
of his people,” the bg and ſtrongeſt ſecurity of a 
monarch's throne; bloc out their independent and 
imperial kingdom from the map of Europe, that 
kingdom, fo much more ancient chan the Engliſh 
monarchy, © as to give precedence to Henry v. 
of England, is gh of: being Lord of Ircland, at 
the Council of Conſtance.” - But how, my coun- 
trymen, can you fuppreſs your - indignation againſt 


the Engliſh Miniſtry, and their Anglo-lrifh friends 


here, who can. propoſe a Union? That very Mini- 
ſtry, who, with their adherents here, pronounced 


ſentence of eternal damnation againſt the firſt Na- 


tional Aſſembly, for violating the rights of an aſ- 


famed ſovereignty of the Pope, (the friend of the 


— Miniſter — ma, but in Ireland) in a 


real 
925 2 c. Hil, of nel. vol. ut p. 5. 
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of England are, in the maſs and bulk of them, unal- 
terable.“ The meaning of this, I take to be, that 


the laws of England, generally, being founded on 
the indiſputable and acknowledged rights of man- 


kind, ſuch an abrogation of them, ſhall not take 
Place, as to injure thoſe rights. 
od hope [ have now, Sir, produced both argument 


and precedent, to convince you and every rational 


At the bar of the hiſtorian, muſt plebeians, nobles, 
and kings, appear, and receive judgment, irre- 
vocable, for their acts; and in diſcharge of the 


man, that Parliament has no right to make a Union; 


and that ſuch an act, being beyond their power, 
they would, by doing it, decompoſe lociety, and 
5 abrogate all poſitive law. 5 
While the Union of Scotland bann on hs | 
tapis, we may remember, that by a proclamation, 
bearing the ſacred name of Queen Anne, but in 
reality, the Miniſter's, all diſcuſſion was borbidden, 
and every perſon, under the penalty of being deem- 
ed a libeller, was to believe that the Scottiſh mem - 
bers of Parliament were influenced by nothing, but 
the Salus Populi, Power, my countrymen, may at 
all times compel, yet it never could convince; and 
he who has read the liſt of the Scottiſh Senators, 


with their bribes, will aſſent to the truth of this 


propoſition. The hiſtorian, in defiance of authority, 


ſummonſes a Scottiſh Chancellor to his bar, for his 


| patricidal conduct, fand pronounces, without fear, 
the ſentence of Pope on the uſurper: 


> See Cromwell damned to everlaſting fame.” 


lacred duty he has impoſed on himſelf, he is bound 
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to warn the age in which he lives, againſt the craft 
of che politician, by Fairly and impartially exhibit- 
ing the operating cauſes, which decide the conduct E 
of pretended patriots, really labouring for their own 


: intereſts, * under pretence, of ſerving their country. 15 


But why, Irifhmen, ſhould we expreſs aftaniſh- _ 
meat at the deſcendants of a Parliament, ſelling 
| their country for F. 20, who fold their King 
for a groat; that very King too, for remain- 
ing ſteady to whom ſo many of our Sarsfields loſt 
their eſtates? What? ſhall an adherence to an Im 
King, in one century, deprive lriſmen of their ; 
property, and force them to be "exiles from their 


native land; afid in a fubRquent century, a no leſs 


ſtrong attachment to a ſovereign, WhO ny claims his | 


of his. people,“ the: bg and Prongeſe ſecurity of a 


crown by the ele&tion, - and vd it By the of tion 


monarchy,® * as to give pretetience to Henry V. 
of England, in tight of being Lor#of Iceland, at 
the Council of Caaſtanee.“ But How; my coun. 
trymen, can you ſuppreſs your indignation agairitt | 
the Engliſh Miniſtry, and their Anglo Iriſn friends 
here, who can propoſe à Union? That very Mini- 
fry, who, with their adherents here, protvunced 


Hngdom, ſo much more ancient than the Evghth 


ſentence of eternal damnation agdinſt-the firſt Na. 


tional Aſſembly, for violating the rights of - an aſ. 
ſumed fovercignty. of the Pope, (the friend of the 
Britim Miniſter every where, but in Ireland) in a 
- - "ou 


© Crawford's Hil, of Ircl vol. 18: p. f. 


real imperium in imperio, exemplified in the pto- 
 vincial government of Avignon, a territory, in re- 
rutn natura, incapable of maintaining its indepen- 

dence; yet Ireland, Imperial Ireland, with a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000 of hardy people, ſhall, on the 


word of a ſo- journer, be pronounced an imper ium in | 


imperio, and as ſuch, a Grand Jury of Engliſh: + 


clerks, at the Caſtle, ſhall- rake upon themſelves to 


preſent it as a nuiſance, and direct Engliſh ſoldiers n 
to abate the ſame. Ia a public cauſe, if . "= 
5 (though i in a private one, never) it ſhall be * 

N 5 « That fs 1 contemn, and death I recommend, 
He breaths not vital air, who'll make me bend. 1875 
Sandicld, La. Lucar's Speech. Baile of Augbrim. if 


Yes, my friends, that very Ireland is called an impe- 4s 
rium in jmperio, which country is placed in that 
Nate, pronounced by the Royal wife man, in his Pro- 
verbs, & to be the happieft, © having neither poverty 
nor riches, but fed with food convenient for Her.“ 

Rendered ſtrong by the mercies of a kind and in- 
dulgent Providence, for the moral right of Re 5 


fence; weak, as would to God all nations were! for . 


the immeral power of offence. Is a Union, an anni. 


tion of national independence, the reward which Eng- * 


lin Royaliſts, and the King's fervants, would give | 
to the hereditary lovers of a limited monarchy, and ul e 
_ unſhaken loyalty of a generous nation? If fuch i is to 


| be the caſe, the year 1798 will prove the truth _— 


what the Royal Pialeift has ſaid in tis tundfed ande 
* 8 and ninth verſe.” 


Mr. 


Fon chap. xxx, v. 6. 


78 
Mr. Pitt having found fault with the National Aſ- 
ſembly for having ſuppreſſed the Papal Government 
of Avignon, which was an imperium in imperio, in 


France, cannot now be aſſonithed at the People of. 
Ireland ſaying, Sir, * de te fabula narratur,” France 
ET always OHNE * Mr. 18 is ever followed _ 


A. 5 
On pages 30 and 31, you addreſs a l or "PAY 


to the Difſenters and Roman Catholics, each of whom 


you wiſh if poſſible to cajole, at the expence of one 

another, and both at the expence of the nation. 1 
Vill, in my turn, addreſs a word to tem. 
The ſituation of theſe: two bodies of men is totally E 
| different in this country, from what it is in England. 


5 The former is only drſtinguiſnable politically as a 


Pifſenter, by enjoying a greater privilege than a 
member of the Eſtabliſſ,ed Church; and in that ſitua- 
non he has been now for nineteen years, the teſt act 
of he 2d of Anne, cap. 6, having been repealed in 
his favour, by the 19th and 20th of Geo, III. cap. 6. 
The Diſſenter is, therefore, now in a better ſituation . 
under the exiſting laws, than the Churchman; be- 
cauſe, if the former be in poſſeffion of an office, be 
can only loſe it by the Legiſlature repealing the 19th 
and-20th of the King; whereas the latter, by neglect- 
ing to perform the. requiſites by law required, may, 
dy the omiſſion of the Legiſlature to pals the uſual 
act for enlarging the time for perſons neglecting to 
_ qualify, be deprived of his office; and religiouſly, by 
the paying of two clergymen, a grievance which he 
- ſuffers in common with his Roman Catholic brethren, 
whoſe ſi: uation I hall briefly conſider. The political 
1 diiadvantages 


14 
real imperium in imperio, exemplified in the ptro-—- 
vincial government of Avignon, a territory, in re- 
rum natura, incapable of maintaining its indepen- 
dence; yet Ireland, Imperial Ireland, with a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000 of hardy people, ſhall, on the 
word of a ſc+journer, be pronounced an imperium in 
imperio, and as ſuch, a Grand Jury of Engliſh 
clerks, at the Caſtle, ſhall take upon themſelves to 
preſent it as a nuiſance, and direct Engliſh foldiers 
to abate the ſame. In a public cauſe, if neceſſary, 
r in a private one, never] it ſhall be found, 
That Hf 1 contemn, and death I recommend, 

0 He breaths not vital air, who'll make me bend. 1 
Sarsfield, Ld. Lucan's Speech, Battle of Aughrim, 


Ye, my friends, that very Ircland'is called an impe- 
rium in imperio, which country is placed in that 
ſtare, pronounced by the Royal wife man, in his Pro- 
verbs, * to be the happieſt, * having neither poverty 
nor riches, but fed with food convenient for her.“ 
Rendered ſtrong by the mercies of a kind and in- 
dulgent Providence, for the moral rigit of (elf-de- 
fence; weak, as would to God all nations were! for 
the immoral power of offence. Is a Union, an amnikilc- = 
tian of national independence, the reward which Eng- 

Ih Royaliſts, and the King's ſervants, would give 
to the hereditary lovers of a /mited monarchy, and the 

unſhaken loyalty of a generous nation? If fuch is to 
be the caſe, the year 1798 will prove the truth of 
What the Royal Pſalmiſt has ſaid in his hundred and 
cighteenth pſalm, and ninth verſe. | 


. Pies. chap. xxx. v. 8, 


78 = 
Nr. Pitt having found fault with the National Af. 
L ſembly for having ſuppreſſed the Papal Government 

of Avignon, which was an imperium in imperio, in 


France, cannot now be aſtoniſhed at the People of 


Ireland ſaying, Sir, de te fabula narratur.“ France 


1 5 always anne | by Mr. . is ever followed by 5 


8 
On pages 0 and 31, you . a PESPY or rw 
to the Diſſenters and Roman Catholics, each of whom 

you wiſh if poffible to cajole, at the expence of one 
another, and both at the expence of the nation. I 
vill, in my turn, addreſs a word to them. | 
The fituation of theſe two bodies of men is totally 
different | in this country, from what it is in England. 


The former is only diſtinguiſhable politically as a 


Diſſenter, by enjoying a greater privilege than a 
member of the Eſtabliſſied Church; and i in that ſuua- 
ton he has been now for nineteen years, the teſt act 
of the 2d of Anne, cap. 6, having been repealed | in 
his favour, by the 19th and 20th of Geo. III. cap. 6. 
The Diſſenter is, therefore, now in a better fituation 


under the exiſting laws, than the Churchman ; be- 
cauſe, if the former be in poſſeffion of an office, he 


can only. loſe it by the Legiſlature repealing the 19h 
and 20th of the King; whereas the latter, by neglect- 
ing to perform the requiſites by law required, may, 
by the omiſſion of the Legiſlature to pals the uſual 


act for enlarging the time for perſons neglecting a 


qualify, be deprived of his office; and religiouſly, by 
the paying of two clergymen, a grievance which he | 
| ſuffers in common with his Roman Catholic brethren, 
whole ſituation I ſhall briefly conſider. The political 

g 1 ditadvantages 


diſadvantages under which they ſtill labour, I. in 
common with many others, lament; few, though too 
many they certainly are, compared with thoſe they 
would afſuredly be partakers of, if a Union ſhould 
take place. I will not impoſe on myſelf the unplea- 
_ fant and difagreeable taſk of weighing acknowledged 
grievances, and pointing out the exact plus and 
minus: I will content myſelf with aJuming what is 
an uncontrovertible fact, that the Difſenters of both 
communions from the Eſtabliſhed Church, enjoy pri- 


vileges at preſent which their brethren in England do = 


not; and | will then put it to any liberal man to de- 
: cide, whether J hazard too much, in the event of a. 
Union, in ſaying theſe privileges will be diminiſhed, 
and the ſpecious pretence for this unjuſt act, will be 
dle neceſſity of having equal laws ** the - 
Union . 
I will now ſhew you, my countrymen, the . 
of ſuch a ſpeech as the great political juggler would 


order one of his Iriſh © Wha wants me?” to make, 


when introducing a bill into the. Parliament of the 9 7 
Union, for ſuch a purpoſe. 

Mr. Speaker, | | 
| When 1 conſider the honour whick my conflit * 


enis in Ireland have done me, b by ſending me into this 


| Houſe, Iam at a lois to expreſs myſelf in language 
ſufficiently . er Sir, the honour 


done 


0 This was Jane, according to Blackſtone, bs hs W of - 


Wales, on the annexing of that priacipality to the crown of | _ 


England, who ſays, page 94. vol. 1ſt. that very material alte. | 
rations. were made in divers parts of their laws, ſo as to o reduce A 
them nearer” to the 125 Landen. 0 | 


20 


done me, and the duty impoſed upon me by it, 
nothing but what I conſider a more imperative duty, 
the general tranquillity of the whole Union, could in- 


duce me io move for leave to bring in a bill, which 


muſt injure the inhabitants of that part of the Union 
J repreſent, ſo much, as the one I hold in my hand, 
and which is entitled © An Act to put the Diſſenters 
of both Communions from the Eftabliſhed Church, 


of that part of the Empire formerly called Ireland, _ 


nion in England.” Sir, I do not mean to deny the 


truth of the principles which I know will be advanced 
by the Honourable Gentleman®* oppoſite to me, the |} 


advocate of civil and religious liberty, and the ſteady 
and determined oppoſer of tyranny, wherever it may 
appear. Sir, I reſpeCt his character; and if it did not 


appear too preſumptuous in me to offer an opinion 


on his acknowledged talents, I would fay that Hea- 
ven had given them to him, not for the ſervice merely 


of his own country, but for the general advantage of 


the great family of human kind. But, Sir, whilſt I 
. will admit the ſtrength of his reaſoning, and the im- 
poſſibility of refuting his arguments on the broad prin- 
ciple of moral juſtice, or equal rights, you muſt per- 
mit me to ſay, that on this queſtion of national tran- 
quilliy, and the eaſe of the executive government, I 
_ throw ſuch arguments out of my contemplation; and 
9 am ſure his Houſe, which did not think national 
Tights any objection to the paſling of the Union, which 


_ * annihilated them, will agree in opinion with me, that 


the *.. nen of the Preſbyterians and Roman 
7 i atholics 
® Mr. Fox. 
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diſadvantages under which they ſtill labour, I. in 
common with many others, lament; few, though too 
many they certainly are, compared with thoſe they 
would aſſuredly be partakers of, if a Union ſhould 
take place. I will not impoſe on myſelf the unplea- 
ſant and difagreeable taſk of weighing acknowledged 
grievances, and pointing out the exact plus and 
minus: I will content myſelf with aſſuming what is 
an uncontrovertible fact, that the Diſſenters of both 
communions from the Eſtabliſhed Church, enjoy pri- 

* vileges at preſent which their brethren in England do 
not; and I will then put it to any liberal man to de- 
x cide, whether I hazard too much, in the event of a 
Union, in faying theſe privileges will be diminiſhed, 
and the ſpecious pretence for this unjuſt act, will be 
the neceſſity of 1272. Ne laws nen the 


| Union .* 
1 will now ſhew you, my countrymen, the anthers 


of ſuch a ſpeech as the great political juggler would 
order one of his Iriſh * Wha wants me?” to make, 

| when introducing a bill into the rn. of the 
Union, for ſuch a 5 3 8 191 IO 


Mr. Speaker, 


' When 1 conſider the 8 akich my conffitu- 
ents in Ireland have done me, by ſending me into this 


Houſe, I am at a loſs to expreſs my ſelf in language 


- - ſufficiently grateful, Recollecting, Sir, the hynouur 
|  ©® This was done, according to Blackſtone, by the Statute of 
Wales, on the annexing of that priacipality to the crown of 
England, who ſays, page 94. vol. 1ſt. that very material alte. 


rations were made in divers parts of their laws, ſo as to reduce 


Them nearer to the Engliſh fandard. 
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| done me, and the duty impoſed upon me by it, 


nothing but what I conſider a more imperative duty, 
the general tranquillity of the whole Union, could in- 
duce me to move for leave to bring in à bill, which 
muſt injure the inhabitants of that part of the Union 
I repreſent, ſo much, as the one I hold in my hand, 
and which is entitled © An Act to put the Diſſenters 
of both Communions from the Eftabliſhed Church, 
of that part of the Empire formerly called Ireland, 


on the ſame footing with thoſe of the ſame Commu- | 


nion in England.“ Sir, I do not mean to deny the 
truth of the principles which I know will be advanced 
by the Honourable Gentlemanꝰ oppoſite to me, the 
advocate of civil and religious liberty, and the ſteady 
and determined oppoſer of tyranny, wherever it may 
appear. Sir, I reſpect his charaQter ; and if it did not 
appear too preſumptuous in me to offer an opinion 
on his acknowledged talents, I would ſay that Hea- 
ven had given them to him, not for the ſervice merely 
of his own country, but for the general advantage of 


the great family of human kind. But, Sir, whilſt I 


will admit the ſtrength of bis reaſoning, and the im- 
poſſibility of refuting his arguments on the broad prin - 
ciple of moral juſtice, or equal rights, you muſt per- 
mit me to ſay, that on this queſtion of national tran- 
quilmy, and the eaſe of the executive government, I 
throw ſuch arguments out of my contemplation; and 
I am ſure this Houſe, which did not think national 
rights any objection to the paſſing of the Union, which 
- annihilated them, will agree in opinion with me, that 
the parte >. wad of- the — Roman 
Catholics 


» Mr, Fox. 


Catholics of Ireland, aught not now to be put in 
competition with the general peace of the Empire, 
| Which can only be eſtabliſhed, and fecured, by the 
Js laws being the ſame for people of ſimilar religious 
. * perſuaſions throughout the whole Union. Humble 1 
ch [21 am, Sir, on this part of the eaſe, I fear not to | 
8 meet the Honourable Gentleman himſelf, as his ge- 1 
: neral cry is equal laws; will he then, an Engliſh- 
s f man, agree that Iriſhmen ſhall enjoy advantages 
I which the Legiſlature of his own country has re- FX 
dJ. = pratedy refuſed to the petitions of his conſtituents, = 
| ſupported by his great, and unrivalled abilities? Sir, 1 
| ** will detain the Houſe no longer on this fubje&t; my 
d | © Right Honorable Friend® on my right, with his 
w | © acknowledged rhetorical powers, will ſatisfy all your 
y | doubts, ſhould any ariſe, and even your — 
= _ conſcience, if any conſcience you have left.” 5 
XX | * Vulgar' minds would think that Paddy — 
Rx | ſecond, as well as firſt fiddle; but Seignior Pittachio, 
3 who underſtands managing the Houſe better than 
y ns ordinary people, otherwiſe commands. In obediencte 
Ido a previous arrangement, John Bull, as if by 
. FF 
5 Ny { £4 wy 40 Sir, ABT ow 
= = | Ordinary men would have been deterred 3 
6 3 moving for leave to introduce ſuch a Bill as that pro- 
maps Ty * Honourable Friend, and which, if he 
An. . permits 


WS... Mc. Put, F The love of Paddy's country is ſuppoſed - 
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permits me, I will ſecond. Sir, he has laid this 
| houſe, and the nation, under many obligations to 
him for his motian, and particularly honours me by 

accepting of my offer to ſecond a Bill, which, by 
putting the D. enters of all deſcriptions ſcattered 
over the Union, on an equal footing, muſt prevent 
thoſe bickerings which might ariſe from the want of 
it, and effectually deprive the Diſſenters of England 
of the opportunity of complaining that they were on 
a worſe footing than thoſe of Ireland. Sir, I will not, 


any more than my Honourable Friend, deny, that 


when this Bill ſhall have paſſed into a law, the Diſ- 
ſenters of each communion in Ireland will not be 
deprived of franchiſes which they now enjoy, greater 


is | than thoſe allowed to the fame people here: but 


2 give me leave to ſay, Sir, they will have 10 right to 
N complain at this diminution of privilege, as they are 


not put on a worſe footing than their brethren here, 


and iherefore, I think, they ought to be * well | 


. i 


ſions of ſo formidable law, a ſecond time. 


Sawney then riſes and ays— - 
Mr. Speaker, 
| It may ſeem rather odd, S, „ 
; Preſbyterian, and whoſe National Church is protected 
by an expreſs Statute, ſhould vote for leſſening the 
privileges of Diffenters, and bringing them, but /ately 
emancipated from a Teſt Act, &c. under the provi- 
But in 
ws Sir, to me there appears nothing formidable in 
; for ſuch is the ken of my countrymen, and fo 
* their abiſit) and ſpeed in learning any thing, | 
that they, at fight, can read and underſtand the 
Creed of the Kik, the Thirty-nine Articles, and the 
Confeſſions 


| Confeſſions Wellmiatter. In 85 Sir, they never 
Aumble at any thing, as my Right Honorable Friend® 
has more than once proved. Indeed, Sir, he, though 4 
' Preſbyterian, never heſitates to qualify according 10 
the Rights of the Church of England, if the office of 


Secretary of State, Treafurer of the Navy, &c. be 


vacant. Sir, he is a very good example; and I know | 
no reaſon why theſe lrimmen ſhould pretend to more 
religion than a Scotſman ? Sir, I voie for the motion. 
Mr. Fox then role, and ld 1 


Nur. Speaker,— 


more 7 bis ſpeech 1 * not mort. - my "as | 


talents. will not ſoar to the elevation of bis mind; 


ſufficient to fay, that whatever the claſſic mind has 


formed to itſelf in idea, of Demoſthenic eloquence, 


falls ſhort of the talents diſplayed this day, by that | 


great man. He is indeed one, whom I may ſay in 
the language of Pope, is able 


e 


To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart, 
To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 


Live ofer each ſcene, and be what they behold, 


The Bill is then received, read a firſt, ſecond, and c 
third time, in violation of the ancient and efiabliſhed 5 
rules of Parliament, but ficictiy conformable to Mr. 


Pitt's newly- adopted plan of paſſing Bills of great 
moment, leſs, conſideration being neceſſary on ſuch 
occalions, than on a Turnpike Bill —is ſent to the 
Lords, agreed to by their Lordihips; z and at Fic 

o'Clock, the Lords Commiſſioners, in their © Va 


give the Royal Aﬀent” to'* 4 Bil for trard ang 


the 


5 . Mr. Dundas 75 
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the Union, “. by reducing the privileges of. the Iriſh 


Diſſenters, of both communions, to the Engliſh Rand- 5 


0 ard on that ſubject. 
- Whilſt 1 cannot help thinking with Mr. Burke, 


« That the ſtate ought not to be conſidered as no- ö 


thing better than a partnerſhip in a trade of pepper 8 


and coffee, calico or tobacco, or ſome other ſuch 
low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary in- 


tereſt, and to be diſpoſed of by the fancy of the 


parties; but that it is 10 be looked on with other re. 


verence, becauſe it is not 4 partnerſhip in things ſub- 
=_— fervient only to the groſs animal exiſtence of a 

= temporary and periſhable nature. It is a partnerſhip 
mal ſcience; a partnerſhip in all art; a partnerſhip 


n every virtue, and in all perfection. As the ends 


of ſuck a partnerſhip cannot be obtained in many ge- 


 nerations, it became a partnerſhip, not only between 


| thoſe who are living, but thoſe who are dead, and 

| thoſe who are to be born. Each contract of each 
particular ſtate is but a clauſe in the great primzval 

contract of eternal ſociety, linking the lower with 

the higher natures, connecting the viſible with the 

_ inviſible world, according to the fixed compact ſanc- 


1 tioned by the invialable oath which holds all phyſical | 


and all moral natures, each in their appointed 


place. This low js nat ſubject to the will of theſe... 
_ "obo by an obligation above them, 'and infenitely. ſupe- = 


rior, are bound to ſubmit their mill to that law. 
The municipal corporations of that univerſal king- 
dom, * N e Plaine, and 


* 
4 7 6 8 


: & f 


»» Reflect. Fr. Rev. 143. LE 


on their ſpeculations of a contingent improvement, 


wholly to ſeparate and tear aſunder the bands of their 
ſubordinate community, and to diſſolve it into an unſacial, 
(into this ſtate is every ſociety put, according to 
Locke and Blackſtone, when the legiſlature is 


| ſubverted) uncivil, unconnected chaos of elementary 


principles. It is the firſt and ſupreme neceſſity only, 
a neceſſity that is not choſen but chooſes 4 neceſſity = 
paramount to deliberation, (this is not the preſent ſtate 
of Ireland) that admits zo diſcuſſion, and demands 
no evidence, which alone can juſtify a reſort to 
_ anarchy,” I will, to prove to thoſe who think 
Locke and Molineaux, ſhould be laid afide, for 
Voſter and Windgate, and the rights of a nation, 
concede to the © golden rule,” ſubmit a few words 
on trade as diſtin& from conſtitutional franchiſes, 
connected with which it has been already conſi- 
dered. When the advocates of a Union, which is 
to deſtroy that free conſtitution, from whence this 
bleſſing naturally flows, and this ſource of riches 
really comes, ſpeak on this ſubje&, they launch 
forth in all the pompeſity of language, and all the 
ignorance of inexperience. They ſpeak of Cork, 
as if it were to be a Tyre or Carthage, and in their 
idea, Golconda's mines will lack riches, compared 
with thoſe which will be found in the ſtreets of 
Cork, when the halcyon days of Union come. 
Three proofs drawn from particular facts, which _ 
facts include in themſelves evidence of the general 5 
motives which impel, and principles that actuate 


9 (thoſe ym who wil then be as 


numerous 
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Sees in treland 5 as the fand of the hea ſhall be 
given. The fen proof I will ive, B at oily e. 
planatory of the principles on which capitaliſts have, 
and ever will act, but will prove to the citizens of 
Cork what a South Sea bubble the Union is, if any | 
. of them be ſo weak as to think either that their city 
will be ſerved by this meaſure, or injured, if its 
not carried. Previous to examining the proofs I | 
have promiſed, 1 will, Sir, with your leave, take a 
brief view of what are the general operating cauſes 
of ex. patriation, a fubject on which 1 have never | 
heard one word fall from the moſt zealous advo- 
"cate of the Union; and yet, Sir, not only the ex. 
paüatrioting, but the impatrioting cauſes are neceſſary 
do de conſidered on this queſtion. And firſt, Sir, 
.- the impatrioting cauſes: Do ou think that falſe 1 
returns to writs of Habeas Corpus, that zoill fub- | 
| Rtirnted for law, that tortures condemned by God, 
and forbidden by every civiliſed ſtate in the world, 
declared near two hundred ago by the unanimous 


amy of all the * of 3 on a cafe 


referred 


| * Lord Chancellor Foielewe in his ddrairable treatiſe entitled, 
De Laudibus Legum Angliz, ſays in chap. 22, concerning 

torture, p. 41. © In Francs they put the accuſed to the rack, 
by which over cautious and inhuman ſtretch. of policy, the fuſ- 
Z*#d, a8. well as the really guilty, are, in that kingdom, tortured ſo 
many ways, as is too tedious and bad for deſcription. Who that hae 
ence gone through this horrid trial by torture, be he never ſo inno- 
cent, abo will not rather conf«/s binifelf guilty of all binds of wratch- 
adneſe, than undergo like tortures à ſecond time? Now, what 
 exrtainty can there ariſe from ſuch extorted confeſſions ? Such a 


praQtice, ſays this learned Chaygellor, told be elle the High 


os $6 hen. 


Te EF FAA B 


4 increaſed by habit i in the Engliſhman, and aſſociating 


5 referred to them, that the common law of that 
country, which is the law of ireland. did not, 
on any account, allow of it, that all theſe cauſes 
collectively, are ſufficiently ſeducive, or cither 

of them individually, is a ſufficient inducement 
to make the clothier of Somerſetfhire, who borders 

don the Avon, or the merchant of Briſtol quit the 

5 Severn, to ſettle on the Boyne, or the Blackwater, 

Do you think the ſerge-makers and thickſet manu- 
facturers of Exeter, and its charming environs, ex- 
ceeded only | in beauty and magnificence by thoſe 

: Be. of my native city, will be ſeduced by ſuch bounties 
to croſs the channel? Do you think the ſhipwrights, 
ful makers, &c. &c. of Portſmouth and Plymouth, 
will leave their elyſian Iſle of Wight, and the gro- 
teſque Edgecumbe, to ſettle at Cork's Cove, to enjoy 
'» theſe advantages. No, Sir, ſooner will the Ethiopian 15 
change his colour, or the leopard his ſpots, than an 

Engliſhman, by force, barter his preſent. evils, for 

the enjoyment of ſuch extraordinary bleſſings; a fyren- 

tongued Miniſter, may deceive his honeſt and un- 

ſuſpecting mind, and accompliſh his own vile machi- 
nations by fraud and covin; but to open force, he 
never will ſurrender Magna 


Rights ; ; that, love of liberty which js univerſal, is 


that idea ſalely with his own country, (which aſſo - 


ciation is his crime) he laudably-takes it “ as his 


wife, for better or for worſe.” The univerſal ex- 
patriating cauſes ſhall now be conſidered, and I be- 
lieve I may ſay, without a polſibilie N of contradiction, 


that th- are but two, Perſecution and Poverty; from 


p theſe 
= 


Charta and the Bill of 
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| theſe it may be ſaid a third does ſometimes ariſe, 
one made by equal portions from theſe two general 
cCauſes of emigration. What, Sir, made the anceſtors 
of the preſent Americans emigrate? Civil and Religious 

| Perſecution. What has made the anceſtor of that 


family, which is a blefling to this country, emigrate | 


from France? that family, the effects of whoſe real 2 


religion I have had an opportunity of ſeeing in works 


= charity and mercy ; whoſe creative hand, not only 


makes wealth for itſelf, but diffuſes it throughout the 


Country, in every way that can add to its ſtrength 
and happineſs; by education, the firſt of all national 
|  bleflings, by mercies incalculable, and charities in- 
numera ble—Perſecution, and that 700 for religion. If it 
Voere given to man, to trace effects to cauſes, we might 
paoſſibly ſee in the ſubverſion of the French monarchy, 
vengeance taken, for the inſult offered to the fu. 
preme Majeſty of Heaven, in a French king dar- 
ning to interfere with the prerogatives of the moſt 
| higheſt, Religion i is a duty the creature owes to the 
Creator, and each is to addreſs the univerfal parent, 
in the language he beſt knows. What made a 
certain deſcription of people leave the beautiful and 
highly-cultiyated lands of Armagh, where the raw ; 
material, and every thing neceſſary to them as 
linen manufacturers, was to be had in abundance, 
and go to the moſt 
Connaught ?—Perſecution. What, ſome years ago, 
made whole families go from the North of Ireland 
to America Poverty. What made ſo many per- 
AO — the * 9 


barren and uncultivated part of 


in 


- 5 and in ſafety for ſhips and mariners, and 
te facility of navigating veſſels in and out, neither 
of theſe ports will admit of a compariſon with it; 
che latter one has a molt dangerous entrance, aud 
objections lie to the navigation of the Severn, which 


in harveſt An: to Ehgland — Why has 1 


that number decreaſed ſince 1782 ?—Creativ? free- 


dom made induſtry, induſtry capital, and capital 
demanded mare labourers. The operating cauſes 
then, of expatriation, are Perſecution and Poverty, 
| capital never emigrates, it enjoys at home that eaſe 
and affluence, to obtain which, it was itſelf ac. 
; quired. We will now ſee how far this theory 
is ſupported by the facts I am ko produce in 
| evidence, | and alfo at the ſame time ' obferve 
whether they prove, | as it was promiſed they 
mould, genera? ptinciples. 
prove, that the capitaliſt . will not travel, and 
. that the city of Cork will Not become a fecond 
Carthage : : Milford. Haven, the fineſt harbour be- 
longing to the Crown in Europe, where, five miles 
5 from the ſea, I have myſelf been at anchor in 4 
man of war, inferior only in fituation to Cork, 
| but ſuperior to that of Briſtol or Liverpoot, and, 


in capaciouſneſs, equals, if not exceeds them al- 


cannot be made to Milford Haven. Yet this har- 


5 bour, the fineſt my eyes ever beheld, with "every 
part of it convenient for the making of docks ſor 
_ the largeſt ſhips in the world, with ground con- 
tiguous to every part, unbuilt on, and rent fo cheap, 


as to produce an immenſe profit to ihe ſpeculating 


builder, who might erect thereon ſtores, the moſt 


¹ —— extenſive, 


The firſt then to | 
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extenſive, do backs the moſt commodions, 


if any kind capitaliſt there were, to take them from 


him; with a peaſantry neat, induſtrious, and moral; 


with proviſions cheap, with an agreeable climate, 


with fuel plenty, and not dear, and above all, with 
| the moſt inviting and encouraging landlord, (Sir 
— Witham Hamilton, Britiſh Ambaſſador at Naples) 5 
willing to foſter induſtry, and promote trade by 


every means in his power; yet this harbour, the 


Cork of Wales, with all thoſe natural and acquired 
advantages, has not been able, in upwards of five 
hundred years Union with England, to become a ſe- 
cond. Carthage: This harbour, to which a ſtage- 
2 coach will take the capitaliſts of Briſtol and 2 Z 
pool, has not had charms to bring them; and at the 
expiration of nearly fix hundred years, you 
ſee this emporium of Welſh trade, this ſe- 


ducer of Engliſh capitaliſts, with its Principal 5 
ſtreet, equal | in breadth, and grandeur, to the magni- 
ficent lane in this city, commonly called Fleet lane. 
In this famous capital, which the Welſh were then 
told, as the people of Cork are now, ſce your fine 
| haven, and your admirable firuation for trade, fupe- | 


rior to any port in this channel; fo far from finding 
. the riches of Golconda, that the wealth of the whole 
town, would not equal the very eſtabliſhment of the 
. mere.gatherers of gold, in the county of Wicklow. 


- 


Baut not only does the rich capitaliſt of Briſtol, re- 


Iſe to quit his charming Clifton, with the lovely 


be views of Somerſetſhire, to Er in Wales, contigu- 


- OUS, and to which, he can have land carriage the 
. whale way, and readily travel back, to viſit thoſe, 


_ whem 


whom blood and friendſhip have made dear to him; 
but even he, in Liverpool, who can boaſt no Clifton, 
and whoſe port not having had trade fixed there, as 


Wiel hes hed, for hundreds of years, might on 


his firſt ſertling in trade, have been conſidered as a 


man, who would have preferred the conterminous = 


port of Milford, eaſy of acceſs, and internally com- 
modious, without the expenditure of a ſhilling, and 


externally better fituated for commerce, being more 
open, and nearer to the Atlantic than his own; 


ſay, one might have believed all this, by only exa- 


mining the map; but, when to this, is added the 


evidence of fight, when one ſees the immenſe ſums 
| which ir was neceſſary for the merchants of Liver- 


5 pool to expend, in order to make that harbour in- 


ternally ſerviceable, and how no expenditure Fo” 


make its external navigation ſafe; I declare I would 


ſooner believe tranſubſtantiation, than credit the man, | - 


vho would ſeriouſly tell me, that the political jug- 
gler, ſhould by the magical word, Union, the pręto 
of his art, command trade to leap from place to 
place, as a mountebank does his puppets; no, Sir, 
| trade is a thing which requires four things to ſup- 


port it; ſituation, induſtry, capital and time; two 


of theſe tequiſiies, I will call fundamental and cre- 


ative, and which the Iriſh poſſeſs; theſe are fitua- "20 


tion, and induſtry, they will produce the third, and the 


fourth, man cannot make: if they are not able to 

create the third, I think I may ſay, that we have 
an experience of ſix hundred years, that the fitua- 
tion of Cork will not ſeduce capital, for fo long has 
Milford made a part of the Engliſh Union; and 


— 
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yet, her fire ſituation, could neither induce che ca- 
palm of Briſtol to quit his trade, nor prevent him 
of Liverpocl expending his money on that harbour, 
and makin , and that, within the laſt forty gh 
the grand emporium of the trade of England, in 
this channel; and to rival, if not excel Briſtol. 
What has Hine all this? What has given the pre- 
ference to this port over Makes Howes, and that 
even in oppoſition to the perſonal intereſt of the 
merchant? I will tell you in the language of man, 
all over the world, © the love of country,” that 
: love, ſo laudable, while it only prefers the intereſt 
of its own, to all others, ſo crimiaal, when to ad- 
vance its own, it would ſacrifice that of. another. 


I quarrel with no Engliſhman, foc that, which 1 = 
pride myſelf on, the honour and intereſt of his na- 


tive land; but I wauld meet him in arms, when to 
advance bs. he would facrifice mine. I have too 
many dear friends in England, and, when there, ex- 
perienced too much friendſhip, noz to admire the 
private character of the Engliſhman, and too con- 
genial in diſpoſition, not to agree with him in the 
ve of country; but that love, the ſacred princi- 
0 of honour, and moral duty, tell me, is not to 
be encouraged, when it world lead me to invade 
the rights of my neighbour ; he thinks Wiggſor 
the fneft place; I think the Phoenix-Park ; he has 
'' his Blenheim ; £1 have my Curraghmore z he, his 
Richmond; I, my Waterfall and Dargle ; theſe 
partialities, may be filly, but they are not crimi- 
nal: each is left in the full enjoyment of that he 
likes beſt ; the right on which that preference is 
founded, wag derived from God, and to bim only, 
* force, will I ſurrender it. 


The 


„ 

The impoſſibility of Cork being benefited by a+ 
Union, I think I have demonſtrated; it is now ne- 
ceſſary for me to ſhew ſhe cannot be injured, if it 
| ſhould not take place. My reaſon for being of 
that opinion is this, that it is to her ſituation and 
the neceſſities of England, and not the kindneſs of 
that nation, ſhe is indebted for all her advantages 
and therefore, ſo long as that ſituation, and thoſe 

neceſſities continue, they could not, if they would, 


deprive her of them. The ſecond fact to prove, that X 


2 Union will not give us capital i is, the linen manu- 


flacture of this kingdom, protected and foſtered as it 5 


has been, for nearly a century, by duties and boun- 
ties in a manner that no other manufacture has ever 


been, either in this or any other country, SE | 


the trade of the ſiſter kingdom open to us in this 
branch of commerce, and the whole world, it has 
not been able to ſeduce Englith capital. But we may 
remember capitalifts do not travel. The third fat I 
have had from my friend, Mr. Kirwan, whoſe unri- 
 _valled abilities as a Chymiſt, Europe acknowledges, 
in all her learned publications. Speaking to him on 
this very ſubje& of Union, he told me the following 
anecdote, which, as it is illuſtrative of the poſition 1 
| have laid down, that capital never travels, and con- 
cluſive to ſhew, that neither trade nor tradeſmen can, 
or will fly from kingdom to kingdom, at the requeſt, 
or command of Miniſters or Sovereigns, I will inſert 
it here. The late Empreſs of Ruſſia being particu- 
| larly anxious to make St. Peterſburgh the depot of 
every thing valuable in ſcience, or deſirable in art, 
inſtructed her Ambaſſador at London, to offer a pen- 
ſion of 1500l. a year to Mr. Adams the celebrated 


optician, 


# 
„ „ . . „„ <2," eee, n r e 1 
0 N ** — 8 


baſſador made the offer, and received the following 
reply: That although he, Mr. Adams, did not make 
as much as her Majeſty had done him the honour to 


i era 
 optieiah, if he would ſettle in her capital; the Am- 


offer him, yet his native country had ſuch charms in his 
of z and that it was equally his duty to imform her 
Majeſty, that if he were to accept her penſion, it 


_ would be a deceit on his part, as he could not render 
the ſervices expected, unleſa her Majeſty would ſettle 
adding, that if he were ſottled at St. Peterſburgh, 

| and any one of the thirty trades were wanting, he 
could not carry on his buſineſs. I will leave it to 


every man, to make his coun teſleftion. on this au- 


thearic anecdote, - 


On thib fubjedt of trade, 1 ee ww : 5 


5 aſſerting, that a Union cannot give us any right 

to: trade, which we do not at preſent poſleſs, though, 
almoſt to a certainty, we ſhall be deprived of one, 
_ which wenawenjoy, that of trading airetiſ to the Eaſt- 
Indies from the port of. Cork, and not obliged, as we 
mall then be, like the Scotch, and the people of 
England, 10 purchaſe. ladia ſtock, to be concerned in 


that trade. I do admit, that although a Union can- 


nor increaſe our rights, yer it may greuly enlarge the 
exerciſe of one af them, that is, the channel trade, 


which, as yet, is unfavourable to this eountry, and 


which, for her own purpaſes, England refuſes to put 
on # fair ground. Tranſlate then this politico-com - 
moerciul jargon, into the language of truth and na- 
tte, and it amounts to this: A rich and powerful 
__ nobleman acknowledges there remains an unſettled 
 qecount, between him and a farmer's daughter, bur 


before 
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before he will agree to come to any ſettlement with 


Lord, replies virgin poverty, with virtuous indignation 


ſtarring | in her lovely eyes, Periſb, juſtice! if honour 
is to be its price! Death, rather than proſtitution! 


Sir, as | here concluded all my arguments, I would 
on an ordinary occaſion end my letter; but as the 
ſubject matter of it relates to the rights and li- | 


berties of my country, about to be violated, = 
Union ſhould be propoſed, I cannot take „ 
leave of you Sir, without making this letrer the 
medium of my addreſs to the Deity on their be- 
half, humbly ſupplicating the aid, and imploring 
the aſſiſtance of him in their defence, at whoſe 
awful bar Kings and Parliaments muſt appear to 
anſwer for all their acts, not as here, according to 
the law of exiſting circumſtances,” but by the 
rules of moral juſtice, which no time can change, 
nor any legiſlature deſtroy; and finding an ad- | 
_ dreſs to the ſupreme being, on a ſimilar ſubject, 
the liberties of England, by one of her nobleſt 
| fons, Lord Ruſſel, 1 adopt bis words, with the al- 
 teration of ſubſtivating Ireland for England. 


| « Hear then, Jehovah ! n e? 

Be Ireland's welfare thy-peeuliar care! gs 1 
Didin® der Wie, her eee cod pre, -. 

A* And gat br rights, while cat ad he's cou 
O] let not ever fell tyrannie | 
His bloodftaio'd ended on her! „ diſplay ! | 
Blinded with blood! 1 
In vain let flavery ſhake her threat'ning chain, 00 
And perſecution wave ber torch in ain.” Ames. * 


In the part I have taken on this occaſion, and the 
ſentiments I have expreſſed, offence has been unin- 
 tentionally given by me, to ſome, whoſe friend- 
ſhips I value, whoſe opinions on ordinary ſubject IT ! 
am bound to obey, and whoſe protection is ne- 
ceſſary to my future advancement ; to them I ſay 
In the language of the Roman en | 
«Cari ſunt parentes, cari liberi propinqui familiares ſed omnes 
 omnium caritate, patria una complexa —-: = 
As this juſtification is offered with reſpett, to, it ie 
wy hoped, it will be received with kindneſs. 


F have the honor to be, 
N 
| GEOKGE ; BARNES. | 


oa. „ 
Monday, December 17th, 1708. 


P. 8. Ia this letter, written in the greateſt lake. 
ry, began on Tueſday 11th, and a part of it 
ſent to the Printer on Friday evening, there muſt 
certainly be much to be expunged, much to be 
altered, and ſomething, to added; but the Author 
cookidently hopes, that a generous Public will take 
-* the will for the deed;” and believe him when 
5 hr: he aſſures them, that nothing but an imperative 
ſenſe of duty, calling upon every lriſhman to con- 
muidute his mite to the ſtock. of general informati- 
on upon this momentous queſtion, could have in- 
duced him to trouble them with his humble ſenti- 
ments at the preſent time. Whatever may be 
their fate, he reſts ſatisfied with the conſoling re- 
flection, of having endeavoured to * his 
. to ls Cane. and his 1 


* * 
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